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The Educational Screen 


Motion Pictures in Geology 


OR several years the writer 

has been experimenting with 
motion pictures as an aid in class- 
room instruction in both his ele- 
mentary and advanced classes in 
geology. During the past year he 
has been systematically cooperat- 
ing with Pathe’ Exchange, Inc., 
in the preparation and production 
of a series of films entitled “The 
Structure of the Earth”, especial- 
ly intended for use in classrooms. 
Selected portions of these films, 
most of which have not yet been 
released for general use, will be 
presented. 

Certain phases of classroom in- 
struction can best be developed 
by oral discussion, others by for- 
mal lectures, others by a study 
of maps, diagrams and charts, 
others with lantern slide illustra- 
tions and still others with motion 
pictures. The 
should be used solely for these 


motion picture 
latter phases of instruction. Thus 
it becomes an additional tool 
which may be acceptably used by 
the teacher. For example, two 
or three moments spent in ob- 
serving a motion picture of a riv- 
er in flood or of waves breaking 
on a storm racked coast or of the 
eruption of a volcano, give to the 
student a much better impression 
of the real nature of these phe- 
nomena than can be obtained in 
any other way. 
periments such as those made up- 


Laboratory ex- 


on a “stream table” may be pre- 

Editor’s Note—An address delivered 
hefore The Geological Society of Amer- 
ica at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York City, Friday, 
December 28, 1928. 


KIRTLEY F. MATHER, PH. D. 


Professor of Geology at Harvard University 


sented for a large class without 
loss of time or without the dan- 
ger that tke desired phenomena 
may fail to appear to the best ad- 
vantage. Animated drawings 
may be used to illustrate such ob- 
scure features as the transmission 
of earthquake vibrations through 
the interior of the earth and the 
methods of recording them upon 
seismographs. 

Among the motion pictures 
presented in illustration of such 
principles, there will be some 
very spectacular and vivid photo- 
showing volcanic 


graphs erup- 


tions. Views of the crater of Ki- 
lauea show the turbulent motion 
of cooling lava in the great lava 
lake which occupies a portion of 
the crater floor. Closeups of Ve- 
suvius in explosive eruption pre- 
sent a most impressive view of 
this type of volcanic activity. A 
particularly successful series of 
animated drawings is used to ex- 
plain the passage of earthquake 
vibrations from.a_ hypothetical 
tremor originating beneath the 
coast of California to seismo- 
graph stations at St. Louis and 
Boston. The several kinds of 
Waves appear to pass through the 
earth shell at velocities which are 
mathematically proportional to 
the actual velocities of such 
waves. Upon arrival at the re 
cording stations the needle of the 
record 


seismograph traces a 


which shows clearly the different 
phases of a seismogram. The 
two records, made at Boston and 
at St 


show the method used in deter- 


Louis, are compared to 


mining the distance from the seis- 


mograph to the point of origin 
of the earthquake. Finally, these 
distances combined with the dis- 
tance from a third station at Hon- 
olulu are used to locate the epi- 


centre of the quake. 


The motion picture has one 
marked advantage over still pic- 
tures when it is used to present 
geological relations in the field. 
A terminal moraine may be 
thrown upon the screen and then 
the observer may be led as the 
camera turns in either a vertical 
or horizontal panorama to ob- 
serve the relations between the 
moraine and the glacier from 
which it has been deposited. To 
present those relations in a still 
picture would mean so distant 
view that details would not be re- 
cognizable. With the motion pic- 
ture the attention may be directed 
as the camera turns from one ob- 
ject to another in the broad land- 
scape or on the high mountain 
face towards which it is pointed. 
Careful tests made of the re- 
sults of the use of such films in 


geological in- 


geographical and 


struction point unmistakably 
towards the high value which 
they possess. It is not strange 


that motion pictures are rapidly 
being recognized by educators as 


important part of 


I 


an extremely 


the technique of instructior 


Note—With Dr. Mather’s address, 
vere presented two reels of film, illus 
rating the features of volcanoes, gla 
which he 


rs and running water to 

fers. The films also pictured the 
laboratory displavys—the stream table 
ind the seismograph model—as well 
is the animated drawings showing the 


transmission of earthquake vibrations, 
and the determination of the epicentre. 
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UST what do we mean by “in 
formal education?” 


feared that 


[t is to be 
many people mean 
“approximate education.” The 
distinction is sharply in point as 
concerns those existing commer 
cial films that profess to depict 
Mere 


means of the film—news reels, 


the past. reporting by 
trav elogues, and the like may, ot 
course, be passed over The 
value and lack of value are ob 
vious. What I have in mind are 
such films as “Janice Meredith,” 


get “education” of any sort 


“Old Ironsides,”’ Do we 
through looking at such films? 
Take “Old Tronsides” as a test 
case. It is an honest film. It an 
nounces frankly that it does not 
stick to the facts of history but 
gives a picture of the time true in 
Well, what are es- 


showing the 


“essentials.” 
sentials in a film 
start, the climax and the culmina 
tion of a war—our strange little 
war with Tripoli? Have we been 
“educated” by the film if we have 
not got from it a true notion of 
what caused the war, of what 
were the determining factors in 
it. of what brought it to an end? 
None of these things is given by 
the film. We are asked to be con- 
tent with three contributions to 
our knowledge—an impression of 


how people dressed at the time, 


The author of this ar 


Editor’s Note 


ticle is professor of history and biogra 


phy at Scripps College, California, and 
author of several volumes of the Yale 
Chronicles of America. Professor Ste- 
phenson brings to bear on the movie 
problem his five years’ experience as 
editor of the Chronicles \merica 


Photoplays. (This article is reprinted 


by permission from “The Journal of 


The American Association Univer 


sity Women”) 


NATHANIEL W. STEPHENSON 


ictures ot the type of ship that 
was distinctive of the American 
Navy, evidence of the courage of 
American seamen. All these are 
good far as they go. But do 


they take us over the line be 


tween amusement and education? 


[ should say that almost all the 
ambitious commercial films are 


valueless as education, however 


intorn it may be, unless they 
e supplemented by leaflets, or 
something of the sort, pointing 


out just what th have that is 


tru nd guarding against false 
conclusions that might be drawn 
from them. A bureau of film cor 
recti or filt yrientation, might 
by means of such information 


render it safe to use “Old Iron 


sides” as an educational instru- 
ment The observer would then 
be told that, while the Tripolitan 
\ conducted as gallantly 


1 


as is here indicated, it was a long- 
drawn-out, complicated affair, 
that it was not settled by storm 
ing a city, that many elements 
were involved not here intimated, 
that the United States can not be 
said to have gained its point, and 
at last was in such a hurry to get 
out of the tangle that it let Tri- 
poli off with terms astonishingly 
easy. 

The question naturally arises, 
is there inherent.reason why the 
large commercial films, in six, 
seven, eight reels, are pretty cer 
tain to be unsatisfactory educa- 
tionally? Probably, yes. The 
commercial film has to assume a 
large audience in order to make 
profits. Can educational groups 
produce the large audience’? Is 
it not quite certain that their au- 


diences will be small? To serve 
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Pictures and Informal Education 


a moderate number of small au- 
diences in some way that will pay 
dividends is the problem of every 
producer who cares to cooperate 
in using the film as education. 


One factor in the problem is 
The inven- 
tion of a portable projector that 
will give good results has re- 
leased everybody from bondage 
to the motion picture theatre. It 
is no longer necessary to have a 
costly projection booth in order 
to have good exhibitions. A port- 


highly encouraging. 


able projector, no larger than a 
large suitcase, can be used in any 
school room or drawing room, in 
any place where ten or thirty or 
fifty people assemble, fronting a 
wall where hangs a white sheet. 


Assuming the demand for 
films with educational value, as- 
suming the means of their use 
by small informal audiences, the 
underlying difficulty then is one 
This brings us back 
to the reasons why the large com- 
mercial film is likely to be unsat- 
Its great cost is due to 
features that appeal to the aver- 
age of the large theatrical audi- 
ences, to that crude young wo- 


of supply. 


isfactory. 


man whom movie makers know 
I would be very in- 
teresting to hear whether films 
appeal to Lizzie. 
Here is a film which is not simply 


as “Lizzie.” 
like “Grass” 


a travelogue on a big scale; it 
deals with a phase of primitive 
life that throws a flood of light 
upon the relations of geography 
to the movement of population. 
But so far as I have been able 
Lizzie, she finds 

It has no “hu- 
man interest,” by which she 
means no story of the emotional 


to inquire of 
“Grass” boring. 
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adventures of a youth and a maid- 
en. Let us hope that my experi- 
ence has been exceptional and un- 
representative. If ever a film had 
human interest from the educated 
point of view, “Grass” has it, the 
deep, elemental interest in the 
struggle of a pastoral commun- 
ity for existence, with nature pit- 
ilessly in opposition! 


As to the historical film, Lizzie 
insists on a simplification of his- 
tory which life insists on contra- 
dicting. Here, again, she wants 
an undue amount of what 
regards as human interest. A 
very clever director has satirized 
her despotism by saying that some 
day he will produce the truly 
Great American Historical Film. 
In it, Benedict Arnold and Na- 
than Hale will be in love with the 
same girl. Hale will win her; 
thereupon Arnold will betray 
him to the British; but Hale has 
a true friend, Paul Revere, who 
will ride furiously to tell George 
Washington of Hale’s peril; 
Washington with his army of 
heroes will respond by crossing 
the Delaware amidst floating ice; 
he will march swiftly against the 
British, will arrive just in time, 
defeat them in a great battle, and 
thus save Hale, who promptly 
marries the lovely heroine. 


she 


You may say, why not discard 
all this nonsense, which is ob- 
viously very expensive to pro- 
duce, and spend your money on 
accurate historical pictures? The 
Yale Press did that in the field of 
confessed education with its now 
well-known pictures based on the 
“Chronicles of America.” One of 
the things which demon- 
strated by that venture was the 
great cost of real historical accu- 
racy. The Yale films were spec- 
ial cases in the problem of supply 
because they were financed in 
such a fashion that they could 


was 


wait almost indefinitely for the 
return on the investment. 

The crux of this whole matter 
is in the question, can there be a 
supply of commercial films, pro- 
duced for profiit, that have a real 
value as education? 

Turning away from the long 
films, one can answer confident- 
ly that this is possible. In 
realm of the short film a 


the 
great 
deal has already been achieved. 
Especially is this true of scien- 
tific and mechanical subjects. A 
large number of one-reel and two- 
reel films portray, for example, 
biological developments, surgical 
operations, or the creation and 
operation of machines. Virtually, 
these are short, illustrated lec- 
tures. They are made possible by 
their use in schools, in classes for 
adult education, and as occasion- 
al “fillers” in theatrical programs. 
They are so brief that Lizzie is 
willing to yawn through their ex- 
hibition and they appeal to much 
the same interest in other parts 
of the audience that is met by the 
travelogue. 

Surely two things are plain 
the present supply of films must 
be greatly changed in order to 
be of much use in any sort of 
education, and this change can 
not be expected to take place un- 
less the audience that is minus 


Lizzie is systematically organ- 
ized so as to produce a demand 
upon which commercial produc- 
ers can rely. A bureau of film 
information is not enough. Some- 
thing like the old-fashioned cir- 
culating library has to be redis- 
covered and applied to this prob- 
lem. Regular circuits of film-us- 


ers, with guaranteed subscrip- 


tions, would make possible the 
preparation of films for education- 
al use in far greater numbers than 
at present. 

And now comes the final ques- 


tion. Like all the rest, it is at 


The Educational Screen 


bottom a financial one. Can an 
audience be built up sufficiently 
large to justify the preparation 
of instructive films that exhibit 
the qualities peculiar to the mo- 
tion picture? These qualities are 
not always in evidence in the 


short inexpensive films which, 
upon analysis, resolve themselves 
The dif- 


ference between a screen lecture 


into illustrated lectures 


made up of “still” photographs 


pages of 
print with illustrations in the way 


mere slides showing 


of stationary views and the 
same words with corresponding 
pictures projected by a moving 
film is not highly significant. It 
is when the true peculiarities of 
the motion picture appear that a 
new rule is created. These pe- 
culiarities are all in the one word 
“motion.” The movie justifies its 
existence in competition with the 
much cheaper slide only when its 
subject matter necessitates con- 
tinuous motion in order to make 


Of cer- 


tain short films now being pro- 


its exposition complete. 


duced this is strikingly true. 


Broadly speaking, it is when pro- 
gress rather than result is the es- 
sential thing that the motion pic- 
ture comes to its own. Especially 
is this true when the slow camera 
with the natural 


combines cam- 


era. The technique of a musi- 
cian’s hands on a piano, of the 
surgeon's knife, of an athlete 
clearing a bar—one has but to 


mention these things to establish 
that 


jects can never have as thorough 


the contention certain sub- 
exposition in any other represen- 


tative medium as in the motion 


picture. All this class of subjects 
form simple problems in produc- 
tion. They need not be expen- 
sive. But, they are too technical 
to have a large role as “informal 
the 


perhaps of artistic and mechanical 


education,” with exception 


(Concluded On Page 52) 
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The Educational Museum 


—of— 


The Cleveland Public Schools 


ie Educational Museum of 
the Cleveland Public 


supplies pupils and teachers with 


>< hools 


visual material to aid instruction. 
The materials which are supplied 
are listed in each course of study 
of the Cleveland Schools. The 
Educational Museum collects, 
classifies, organizes and distrib 
utes the prescribed visual mater- 
ial to the f 
Cleveland Public Schools 


class rooms of the 


Equipment 

The Educational Museum has 
made only a beginning in coliect 
ing and organizing the essential 
visual aids to instruction Che 
materials which are chosen are 
closely related to class room in 
struction. There is a distinction 
made between material of class 
room value for instruction and 
those for general entertainment in 
the auditorium. The constant de- 
mand for classroom material re- 
quires all the present funds. Ail 
visual materials must be adapted 
pupils. 


Costly, fragile, bulky, or danger 


to use in the school by 


ous materials are not considered 
in selecting visual aids for class- 
room use. 

The general equipment of the 
Educational Museun as fol 
lows: 

1. Unit sets of lantern slides. 

2. Mounted pictures in sets. 

3. Motion picture films 

4. Exhibits of raw 
and manufactured products 
5. Strip film 
6. Sets of charts. 

7. Sets of stereographs 
8. Models. 
9. Historical objects 


materials. 


10. Elementary Science matet 
ials. 

11. Maps. 

12. Mounted animals and birds 


W. M. Grecory, Director 


\ll materials are housed in the 
east wing of the Thomas Edison 
School, 7211 Hough Avenue. 
Three floors and a basement are 
used. A large modern film vault 
cares for the motion picture films. 


dark 


are on the second and third 


Offices, work rooms, and 


Organization 
\ll material to be used as vis 
ual aids in instruction is orga- 
nized into unit sets to be used 
with the unit as prescribed in the 
course of study. In the lantern 
slide unit sets, twenty-five slides 


or less form a unit. Each lantern 


slide set is definite material rather 


than general. Each set is ac- 


companied by a brief outline and 


placed in case ready for imme 
diate shipping. The mounted 
picture sets consist of tv enty fiy 
or less carefull elected pictures 
mounted 9x12 itt teel gra\ 
mounti1 boar Descriptions 


numbers, questions and other in- 
formation are placed on the back 
Each unit set of 
pictures is placed in a heavy en- 
velope which is indexed on the 
outside and has a pocket for the 
A file for holding 
the unit sets of mounted pictures 
is organized so that each set has 
its definite place and can be in- 
stantly located. Exhibits consist 
of raw materials in glass bottles 


of the mount. 


charge card. 


or cases, map, pictures, and de- 
scriptive matter. Exhibit mater- 
ials are placed in pasteboard box- 
es and shipped in fiber cases. 
Mounted specimens of birds and 
animals are placed in wooden cas- 
es, so as to be easily accessible 
and protected from injury in ship- 
ment. Each mounted bird speci- 
men is accompanied by a descrip- 
Charts are shipped in cases 
which protect them. Folded maps 
envelopes 
and indexed with charge card so 


tion. 


are placed in heavy 














“The Robin”—Elementary Science Unit Set 
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as to be readily handled and pro- 
tected in shipment. 
The accompanying illustration 


shows the Wild Flower unit set 


of mounted pictures. This set 
consists of colored picture; 
mounted on heavy steel gray 


board with description on backs, 


index and inclosed in a 


heavy envelope. 


card 


The robin ma 











the Educational Museum. Orders 
may be telephoned or sent on reg- 


ular order blanks through the 


mail. The city is divided into live 


districts and the truck calls at 


each school once a week. Spec- 


ial deliveries are taken care of by 


schools concerned. It is possible 


for a school to reserve material 


for a definite date and some 





“Common Wildflowers”’—Mounted Picture Set 


terial is sent out for bird study 
and consists of a set of mounted 
pictures, unit set of lantern slides, 
and the mounted specimen of the 
bird. Such 
shipped and can be used by pu- 
pils in class room. 


material is easily 


Circulation Methods 

The visual 
Educational sent to 
schools for one week. This short 
period is not long enough but it 1; 
the most suitahle arrangement 
that can be devised with the pres- 
ent small amount of equipmeat. 
All materials are delivered to thie 
office of the principal and a truck 
is devoted entirely to this service. 
Materials are ordered through the 
office of the principal and sent to 


material from the 
Museum is 


schools have material reserved in 


advance for an entire term. 


Circulation Statistics 
The following statistics show 
the circulation of various material 
from the Educational Museum. 
for the school year of 1927-28. 


Unit lantern slide lessons....14,019 


Unit sets of pictures 14,333 
Etats 5 sactviiabions, 7,297 
Motion ‘picture films 3,408 
Strip films............ 576 
Sets of charts........... 3,401 
Machines, stereopticons, 

Te aiibecicncncineiinisiah tne 1,198 
Total 44,292 


It is well to note that the above 
statistics are given in if sets and 


not in the circulation of numbered 





The Educational Screen 
articles. The number of lantern 
slides used from the Educational 
Museum in the above 


year was 


420,570. 


Demands for Visual Materials 
The 


the present time is supplying a 


Educational Museum at 


little over one half of the requests 


that are made upon it for visual 


material. Each year 


added and the 


new mater- 


ials are demands 
are increasing more rapidly than 
it has been possible to add ma- 
terial and organize it. Plans are 


made to supply 10,000. class 
with the nec- 


aids. \t 
8.000 class 


rooms each month 


essary visual present 


over rooms are Sup- 


plied each month. 


Relation of Visual Aid to 
Courses of Study 


Geography, history, hygiene, 
elementary science, biology, vo- 
cational guidance and English, 
demand and use visual material at 
the present time. It is the prac- 
tice in Cleveland when courses of 
study are being formulated to 
consider carefully the visual ma 
terials necessary for the instruc- 
The visual ma- 


and 


tion in each unit. 
terial is given a trial 


orga- 


nized to fit the unit. Duplicate 
sets are then selected and become 
an integral part of the course ot 
The 


tary Science is practically 


study. course in Elemen- 
orga 
nized about the visual material. 
The units for the course in geog- 
raphy are closely related to the 
subject matter. The history ma- 
terial is as yet provided with lit- 
tle illustrative material for a very 
The Educational Mu- 


seum owes its growth to the ser- 


few units. 


vice rendered to the classroom 


teacher in providing aids to class- 


room instruction. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Visual Education Service, Inc., an- 
nounces a change of address from 7024 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, to Car- 
mel, Monterey County, California. 
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Three Famous Films Given for Use 
of Harvard Science Departments 
A gift of copies of the three 
most famous non-fictional motion 
pictures of the past three years 
has just been made by the Par: 


mount Famous Lasky Corpora- 
tion, on behalf of the makers oi 
the productions, to the University 
Film 


These are Chang, Moana and Grass, 


Foundation at Harvard. 


internationally known films. The 
gift consists of complete versions 
of the original films, especially 
printed on non-inflammable stock 
for the use of the Film Founda 
tion. 

It is that the 


films just received shall be used 


intended thre 
by various Science Departments 
\lready the 


Department has 


in the University. 
Anthropology 
expressed a great interest in the 
gibbon which appears in Chang, 
the film taken by Major Merian 
C. Cooper and Mr. Ernest Schoed- 
The 
parts of the film dealing with the 


sack in the Siam jungle. 


gibbon, his gestures and expres- 
sions and general behavior, are 
said to be almost the only photo- 
graphs of this sort in existence. 
Many other parts of the film, de- 
picting native life in Siam, are 
also of much interest to anthro- 
pologists, while the wild animal 
scenes are said to be very valua 
ble to the Department of Zoology 

Grass, the migration of an Asi 
Major Merian 


Ernest Schoed 


atic race filmed by 


C. Cooper, Mr. 


sack, and Marguerite Harrison 
(Mrs. Arthur M. Blake), is als« 


of the greatest value to scien 


tists. This portrayal of the great 


trek across the mountains of 


whole people, interests students 
of anthropology immensely. Many 
of the scenes are extremely use- 
ful to geographers as well. Like- 
Moana, taken by 


J. Flaherty in the 


wise in Robert 
Samoan ls- 
lands, interest centers around the 
habits and customs of the Poly- 
nesians. Moreover this film in- 
cludes much material of value to 


scenes 


courses in Botany, in the 


of gathering of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and the making of clothes 
from natural products 

Already the 


and is showing in Har- 


Foundation has 


prepared, 


vard classrooms, pictures illus- 


trating the subject material of 
Beginning with 
School, 


within the 


several courses. 


courses at the Business 
the Foundation has 


past two months embraced an- 
other field in the natural sciences. 
In connection with courses in ele- 
mentary biology, and more espe- 
cially economic botany, films have 
been exhibited showing the world 
distribution of plants and the eco- 
nomic uses to which they are put, 
including scenes from the South 
[sland Philippines, 
Hawaii, West 


Northwestern United States, and 


Sea Cevlon, 


Brazil, Indies, 
elsewhere. 
The 


grows rapidly. 


Foundation 
films 
swell the 


of the 
Industrial 


work 
continue to arrive to 
lunes thee af 


lose recet\ ed 
fry ’ more than one hundred in 
Tugctrial 


firms, illustrating both 


ao ee ; : 
1 1! 101 ranches ot eco 
: “ye : a ke 

nomic activitv. But the oift fron 
srofeasional film 


the sake of 


/ nnanyv for 
con pan ce) 
roundino out the 
new de 


’s librarv. is; 


velor ment 


The only event of the sort com- 
parable with this gift from the 
Paramount Famous Lasky Corpo- 
ration is the arrangement which 
the Fogg Museum of Art at Har- 
vard made with the motion pic- 
ture industry through the Hays 
organization for the collection ot 


the best films each year. These 
films were of course, fictional. 
The Museum authorities have 


taken advantage of the new flm 
vault which the Foundation has 
installed to arrange for the stor- 
age of their collection of “the best 
films.” 


National Museum Issues 
Handbook on Health 


The use of exhibits including 
models, pictures, posters, dia- 
grams, motion pictures, is con- 
stantly being developed as a 
method of teaching health, de- 
clares Hygeia in its issue of De- 
cember. Impressions gained 
through visual means are at once 
most vivid and most effective in 
motivating action, health teach- 
ers find. 

An extensive permanent exhib- 
it showing the evolution of cura- 
tive and preventive medicine, 
which is in process of collection 
at the U. S. National Museum, is 
described in a handbook pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. This 
exhibit is housed in the southeast 
court gallery of the Arts and In- 
dustries Building of the museum. 

Disease parasites, sewage dis- 
posal, transmission of disease by 
rats and insects, nutrition, oral 
hygiene and social hygiene are 
some of the subjects treated. The 
handbook describing the exhibit 
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is so written that it constitutes an 
admirable small compendium of 
facts for health education. 


Motion Picture Section 
Becomes a Division 

The Motion Picture Section of 
the Department of Commerce is 
to be elevated to the rank of a 
Division, in recognition of the im- 
portant work it is doing in con- 
nection with motion pictures and 
foreign trade. Under the com- 
petent guidance of Clarence J. 
North, the Section has contribu- 
ted generously to the field. Stil! 
greater things may be expected oi 
it with the added facilities which 
it should carry as a full-fledged 
Division of the government De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Course in Picture Appreciation 

Definite announcement is made 
through the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences that 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia would inaugurate as a per- 
manent part in its curriculum, a 
course on “The Appreciation of 
Motion Pictures.” 

The first test, which will be 
made before a class picked from 
the student body, is scheduled for 
February and will be in the way 
of an introduction to the course. 

Douglas Fairbanks, president 
of the academy, will lecture on 
“Photoplay Appreciation” to he 
followed by a lecture by Dr. Ru- 
fus B. Van Kleinsmid, President 
of the University of Southern 
California, on the subject “Photo- 
play and the University.” 

It is planned to make all neces- 
sary revisions, with the assistance 
of prominent authorities, at the 
close of this trial course and re- 
cord them for use in the future. 

The course, a cultural move 
ment to promote the standing of 
the photoplay in the intellectual’s 
mind, has limitless possibilities. 
clared, “that the greatest individ- 


Talkies to Make Speech Uniform 

A prediction that America’s 
speech will be uniform through- 
out the land in twenty-five years 
if talking pictures keep on devel- 
oping was made by Professor 
John H. Muyskens, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, as reported in 
the Journal of Education. The south- 
ern drawl, the nasal twang of the 
easterner, the broad “A” 
ton, the provincialism of the west- 
erner, all were heard when repre- 
sentatives of these sections gave 
readings to show sectional differ- 
ences in speech. Professor Muy- 
skens urged uniformity in speech 
as an asset to national progress. 
Valuable Shoes 

Charles Chaplin, in telegraph- 
ing his best wishes to the Film 
Arts Guild on the occasion of the 
opening of the Film Guild Cine- 
ma in New York City, con- 
sented to lend a treasured pair oi 
his shoes (the ones that he used 
in making The Circus) for exhibi- 
tion in the Film Guild building. 

One of the conditions on lend- 
ing the shoes was that they would 
be insured. The Film Guild ac- 
cordingly has taken out a policy 
with the North River Insurance 
Company in the amount of $10,- 
000.00 against theft and damage 

An amusing clause in the poi- 
icy reads that “this policy shall 
cover any direct loss or damage 


of Bos- 


caused by lightnifig, and in no 
: i 

case to include loss or damage 

wind- 


by cyclone, tornado or 


storm.” 
Films Furnish Navy’s Entertainment 
Approximately 43 per cent of 
the Navy’s funds for the recrea- 
tion of enlisted men are devoted 
to the purchase and showing of 
motion pictures, according to an- 
nual report of the chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, submitted 
to the Secretary of the Navy. 
“It can be seen,” the report de- 


ual expenditure is devoted to 
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motion pictures, the reason there- 
for being that by this means the 
idle hours at the end of every 
working day can best be filled to 
provide contentment and to fur- 
nish contact with life outside the 
confines of the Navy. The Bureau 
of Navigation makes acknowledg- 
ment to the motion picture pro- 
ducers of the country for their in- 
terest and cooperative efforts in 
making preeminently successful 
the Navy motion picture service, 
which reaches to the farthest lim- 
its of the Naval establishment. 
The Army transport service as 
well benefits from the Navy mo- 
tion pictures when transporting 
films to outlying stations.” 
Check on Picture Attendance 

A recent check made by the 
Portland Motion Picture Censor 
Board in five of the city schools 
and covering 2,647 pupils, dis- 
closed that 1,821 regular 
screen theatre patrons, attending 
at least once a week; 251 had nev- 
er attended a picture show of any 
kind; that 221 attended infre- 
quently ; 354 attended once, twice 
or three times. 

Viewing some 129 pictures in 
the course of a few weeks at 51 
different 


were 


the board re- 
ports that scenes of dissipation 
were in 7 per cent; of crime, vio- 
lence and intrigue, in 35; those 
of vulgar 


houses, 


humor, in 8; scenes 
showing promiscuous love mak- 
ing, low conceptions of family 
life and womanhood, virtue being 
made a source of mirth, in 22. 
The remainder were called “ed- 
ucational, good drama, harmless 
drama and comic.” 
Report Shows Increase in Use of 
Motion Pictures in Agriculture 
Statistics submitted by C. W. 
Warburton, Director of Extension 
Work for the Department of Agri- 
culture, indicates that the use of 
motion pictures in agricultural edu- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women 
(January)—An editorial on the 
subject of “Reforming the Mov- 
ies’’ Says in part: 

No one who studies the influ 
ence of motion pictures in this 
country can doubt that here is a 
severe test of our ability to uti 
lize for good the products of 
modern invention. Modern sci- 
ence has conjured up a genie 
whose powers make the Arabian 
Nights seem pale. Have we in 
voked a spirit beyond our con- 
trol? 

The motion picture offers a 
two-fold problem: first, how to 
develop the educational possibili- 
ties so obviously inherent in the 
motion picture; and second, how 
to curb the flood of pictures 
whose influence is _ objection- 
able. 

But in -attacking the second 
phase of the motion picture prob- 
lem no appreciable advance has 
been made. On all sides we hear 
the cry that the influence of the 
movie is demoralizing at home 
and damaging abroad. Attempts 
to encourage the good and dis- 
courage the bad by some form 
of endorsement or review have 
resulted, on the whole, in adver- 
tising some of the better films 
without checking in the least the 
continued production of objec- 
tionable ones. As a last resort, 
some are advocating federal reg- 
ulation of motion pictures at the 
source—as they are produced. 
Meanwhile the great difficulty in 
the way of bringing the pressure 
of local public opinion to bear is 
the fact that the theatre manager 
is himself the victim of the 
“block” system, which requires 
him to engage in advance a ser- 
ies of films, with no choice as to 
individual pictures and _ often 
without opportunity to know the 


subjects or even the titles of some 
of the which he has en- 
gaged 


Welfare Magazine (November) 
“The Menace of the Movies’ 


films 


quotes at length from the conten- 
tions of M 
rector of the famous home for ob- 
normal children at Moll-Huttes, 
,elcium, and an educator of note. 
“All kinds of film are bad ex- 
cept such as are specially intend- 
ed for children,” he says. “Cen- 
sorship and age limits are no pro- 
tection whatever but delude par- 
ents into the belief that the cen- 
sored film of today is perfectly 
harmless. This view is mistaken 
as it takes no account of the re- 
ceptiveness of the youthful mind 
nor of the fact that even the best 
films for adults contain scenes of 
violence and crime which are 
highly suggestive. So-called ‘so- 
cial propaganda’ films are also ex- 
tremely pernicious for they prop- 
agate knowledge of vice in minds 
which would have otherwise ig- 
nored it 

“The moving picture appeals 
first and foremost to the eye, the 
most receptive part of the child’s 
organism. The cinema monopo- 
lizes the whole of the child’s ca- 
pacity of attention; its power of 
fascination is unbounded, espe- 
cially if seconded by musical ac- 
companiment. The result is fre- 
quently physical and mental ex- 
haustion. Experimental tests car- 
ried out after a matinee perform- 
ance lasting two hours, including 
two ten-minute breaks, show a di- 
minution of physical capacity in 
child spectators of twenty per- 
cent; among the weaker children, 
the fatigue was twice as great as 
after a day spent at school. Nerv- 
] 


Maurice Rouvroy, di- 


ous and anemic children and 
those suffering from congestion 
or physical defects are especially 
affected 


“The cinema leaves a child no 
time for thought, nor for asking, 
why? or how? It drags his plas- 
tic mind at breakneck speed 
through a wholly fantastic world 
which is frequently confused with 
the existing one—to such an ex- 
tent that the cinema is often re- 
sponsible for cases of social disa- 
bility and total loss of mental bal- 
ance. The cinema may not lead 
all predisposed delinquents to 
conflict with the law but it in- 
duces more moral delinquency 
than we care to acknowledge and 
which there is no legal method of 
preventing. 

“Cinema gestures, gradually 
stereotyped by drilled actors, 
make direct call on motor cen- 
ters; their effect on the subcon- 
sciousness of receptive spectators 
is immense. A whole class of 
physically and mentally subnor- 
mal children — who may have 
long passed the regulation age of 
sixteen — mentally record these 
gestures; in times of crisis these 
automatically shoot out and we 
are faced with ‘inexplicable’ cases 
of theft, deceit and even murder. 

“Experiment has proved that, 
while lantern-slides are harmless, 
cinema films cause the most seri- 
ous disturbances in the minds of 
the subnormal. Children on the 
border-line, when taken to the 
pictures, automatically repeat the 
gestures seen and even continue 
them to a close when sud- 
denly interrupted. Nightmares 
and fevers after cinema perform- 
ances are due to the over-excite- 
ment of the nervous system, re- 
acting directly on the muscles of 
the body.” 


M. Rouvroy, who has made a 
careful study of the subject, does 
not deny the artistic and educa- 
tive possibilities of the cinema. 
His aim is to issue a warning as 
to the danger of this form of en- 
tertainment for the subnormal— 
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of whom, he says, there are far 
more among children and young 
people than is generally admitted. 

Journal of Social Hygiene (De- 
cember)—“What About Children 
and the ‘Movies’?” is a question 
raised editorially. 

How important is the question 
of children attending the “mov- 
ies,” asks the United States De- 
partment of Labor, and in answer 
to the question says: Rather so, 
because of the enormous number 
attending. In Los Angeles it was 
found that 60,000 children under 
the age of twelve were going to 
the picture shows every week, 
and in a large group of school 
children in Kansas, a_ typically 
rural state, nearly half of the 8- 
year-old children and two-thirds 
of the 14-year-olds went once a 
week or oftener. These facts in- 
dicate the need for regulating in- 
discriminate attendance by chil- 
dren, for higher standards in the 
matter of pictures on the part of 
parents and the general public, 
and for the cessation of the habit 
of parking unattended children at 
the moving picture theaters, 
which some parents seem to find 
an easy way to assure themselves 
an evening for their own amuse- 
ment purposes free from responsi- 
bility for their offspring. 

Child Welfare Magazine (De- 
cember) — Elizabeth K. Kerns, 
National Chairman on Motion 
Pictures of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, contributes an arti- 
cle on “Motion Pictures in Re- 
creation at Home and Abroad.” 
Mrs. Kerns notes at the outset 
that the influence of the motion 
picture on child life and its place 
in their leisure time are questions 
which are receiving increased at- 
tention in this country as well as 
in foreign lands. She summarizes 
the steps which have been taken 
in a number of other countries to 
protect children against the mo- 
tion picture. 

Most of the leisure time of 
children today is spent in the role 
of spectator. Consider the vast 
throngs that fill the football sta- 


dium, devote themselves to radio 
or acquire the movie habit, all 
passive in effect with the movies 
as the greatest attraction for lur- 
ing the children away from out- 
door life. The keynote of well- 
rounded childhood is activity and 
self-expression, but the youngster 
of the present gets much more of 
a “kick” from the grown-up at- 
mosphere of the movie theatre 
than from actually playing the 
lady when dressed in mother’s 
old clothes. Dr. Shaw, a former 
New York health commissioner, 
strongly advises against the pres- 
ence of children of less than eight 
years of age in the movies. Thea- 
tres are built and pictures are 
made for adults. Seats are not 
designed, nor is the screen fo- 
cused, for the comfort of young 
patrons, consequently eye strain, 
nervous excitation and exhaus- 
tion are the results of frequent 
attendance. Two or three movie 
performances a year, with spec- 
ially arranged, well-balanced pro- 
grams which parents or some oth- 
er equally responsible persons 
have supervised, are a great treat 
for these younger children, and 
will be found sufficient and satis- 
fying to them. 

Parents should exercise eternal 
vigilance to prevent the movie 
habit which slips so easily into 
the daily or weekly routine, and 
which, once acquired, is difficult 
to control. 


The Nation (December 5th)— 
“Padlocking the ‘Talkies’” is @ 
blast by James N. Rosenberg, di- 
rected against censorship of talk- 
ing motion pictures. “Can the 
censors throttle speech via the 
talking movie as they are per- 
mitted to muzzle the film without 


vocal accompaniment,” is_ the 


question. 

And how does all this relate to 
the talking movie? The present 
censorship statutes and_ ordt- 
nances on their face are broad 
enough to cover any kind of 
movie; the accompaniment of the 
voice does not preclude the cen- 
sor from presuming, under the 
express language of the statutes, 
to rule over and suppress them. 
The Pennsylvania censor has 
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firmly announced he has such au- 
thority. Here, then, is a nice 
question which must some day 
come before our Supreme Court. 
If a silent news reel, including its 
printed matter, may constitution- 
ally be made subject to the cen- 
“previous restraint,’ why 
not a news reel with words’ Why 
not a speech of Al Smith or Her- 
bert Hoover? And if the talking 
movie is to be subject to censor- 
ship, what has become of our co2- 
stitutional safeguard that “Con- 
gress shall make no law abridg- 
ing freedom of : 


sors 


speech’? Is 
speech, when mechanically repro- 
duced in its every accent and in- 
tonation, no longer speech? lf 
not, what is it? 

Movie Makers (December)— 
“Cutting School Costs with Talk- 
ies” is the title of a thought-pro- 


voking article by Dr. Joseph J. 


Weber, whom readers of THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN will recog- 
nize as the author of several 


standard books on the subject of 
visual instruction and a contrib- 
utor to our pages. Dr. Weber de- 
clares in this instance that the 
mounting cost of modern school- 
11 


~ 


g may be checked by the talk- 


ing motion picture, when the 


time comesthat demonstration 


lectures from leaders of re- 


search can be seen and heard 
in college and university au- 


ditoriums, when current events 


of notable importance will be 
edited 


for history students, and 


annually and syndicated 
when 
the common elements of our cur- 
riculum will be 
talkie form. At 
topic or lesson is prepared indt- 


presented in 


present, every 


vidually for every classroom, by 
several hundred thousand teach- 
ers, as text and reference material 
used to be prepared, individually, 


before the era of printing. Some 


such analagous emancipation 
with its resultant economy of 
time, effort and money, can be 


expected to follow from the use 
of the talking film. 
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Syndicating a few master 
teachers by this method to do 
part of the work of many will 
save money. Instructing pupils 
more quickly and interestingly, 
as can be done with the talkies, 
will save money. Consequent re- 
duction in failures and repetition 
of courses will save money. Lib- 
erating teaching from the slavery 
of cramming facts and freeing 
them to exercise personal leader- 
ship with their pupils will save 
money- Thus, both directly and 
by giving us more for our money, 
we cannot escape the inference, 
no matter how critically we con- 
sider it, that the talkie holds out 


MOTION PICTURES FOR DIFFERENT 
SCHOOL GRADES, by Mary Allen 
Abbott. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, 1928. 48 
pages, paper bound. 

The booklet carries a sub-title, 
“A Study of Screen Preferences, 
beginning with the Sixth Grade 
in Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.” 
It has been published as an out- 
growth of the work done by the 
Motion Picture Committee of the 
‘Bulletin,” issued by the Parents 
Association of the Horace Mann 
Schools, who have studied mo- 
tion pictures for young people 
from several angles—first, in eval- 
uating the screen product itself 
for the purpose of recommending 
in the “Bulletin” the best and 
most suitable films, and, second, 
from the standpoint of the opin 
dislikes of the 


young people themselves. 


ions, likes and 


The present study was, for the 
most part, informal watching 
the reactions of children in mo 
tion picture audiences and hearing 
discussions on motion pictures in 
one of the classrooms of the Hor 
ace Mann School. A considerable, 
and most illuminating, portion of 


the book is given to a record of 


a big promise of reducing the 
cost of formal education. 

Neither can we escape the con- 
clusion that the shadow screen 
teacher will by example challenge 
our hundreds of thousands of 
teachers to strive for a higher 
quality of instruction. It is well 
known that example is the most 
powerful stimulus to change in 
conduct. Talkie films may thus 
accomplish more in teaching 
teachers to teach than many of 
our so called “education” courses 
in normal schools and teachers’ 


Dr. Weber makes it clear that 
he does not suggest the talking 
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these motion picture discussions 
which throw light on the likes 
and dislikes of children of pre- 
High School age for various sorts 
of screen fare. 

With the record of these discus- 
sions at hand, it became an inter- 
esting subject of further study to 
examine the answers of the Hor- 
ace Mann High School students 
to a questionnaire the previous 
year in order, “to trace some of 
these strong likes and dislikes 
characteristic of pre-High School 


age and see what became of 
them.” The effect of increasing 


maturity, developing tastes, the 
difference between boys and girls 
at various ages, are all shown 
most interestingly in the tabula- 
tion of films which are grouped 
according to the interest rating 
given them by the children thein- 
selves. This portion of the book- 
let will be invaluable in assisting 
adults in picking films for child- 
ren through the insight it gives 
into their inherent likes and aver 
sions. The best liked and the 
least liked films of each year are 
given as a basis for the generali 
ties drawn. 

Finally, the basis for judging 
films which are recommended in 
the “Bulletin” of the Parents As- 
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motion picture to take the place 
of the teacher, but to act as an- 
other aid in the hands of the 
teacher to use along with silent 
films, textbooks and other mater- 
ials of instruction. 

In support of his contentions as 
to the economy of time in the 
learning process to be accom- 
plished with the talking movie, 
Dr. Weber cites the results of 
frequent experiments in the past, 
in which comment in connection 
with motion picture presentation 
produced higher learning scores: 
than the picture alone. 


sociation, is outlined, and the 
standards of selection set forth, 
such as might well be adopted for 
similar judgments elsewhere. A 
list of recommended films re- 
leased February 1927 to May 20, 
1928, concludes the study. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF Mo- 
TION Pictures, II]. OBSERVATION 
AND RECALL AS A FUNCTION OF AGE, 
by Harold Ellis Jones, assisted by 
Herbert Conrad and Aaron Horn. 
The University of California 
Press, Berkeley. 20 pages, paper 
bound. 

The current study is the second 
in a series, the first, “Attendance 
at Moving Pictures as Related to 
Intelligence and Scholarship,” 
having appeared in Parent Teacher 
Volume IV, 18-21 (1928). 

The investigators were inter- 
ested in this instance in results 
of psychological tests of observa- 
tion and recall, based upon mo- 
tion picture narratives. The tests 
were given in eight villages in 
Vermont, selected as representa- 
tive of rural communities in that 
state, and arrangements made 
with the local exhibitor to adver- 
tise and present the films selected 
for the experiment under condi- 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for February 


[116] SOMEONE TO LOVE 
(Paramount) 
The main elements of The Charm 
School and The Fortune Hunter are 
combined in a decidedly uninteresting 
plot for Charles Rogers and Mary 
Brian. It is thoroughly innocuous ex- 
cept for one sizzling scene in which 
the lovers discover that they love. 
And since the youngsters are other- 
wise such innocents, it seems inappro- 
priate, to be mild about it, to allow 
them to nose-dive so deeply into the 
purpler passions. William Austin and 
Jack Oakie are in the cast, and James 
Kirkwood, whom it was a pleasure to 
see again on the screen. (See Film 
Estimates for January.) 
[117] 4 WOMAN OF AFFAIRS 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Mr. Hays has apparently been asleep 
at the switch again, for The Green 
Hat has got past him. And barring a 
few changes in names, and a slight 
confusion over the terms purity and 
decency, the Hat is just as Green as 
it always was. Greta Garbo is almost 
good as Diana Merrick of the Mad 
Merricks, who makes such a gallant 
but futile gesture. Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., does excellently as the 
drink-shattered brother. John Gil- 
bert, however, is a total loss as the 
lover who simply clutters up the scen- 
ery. Any first class wooden Indian 
could have done all that he was 
called upon to do. Still, the story is 
well done, and if you adore your Ar- 
len, you will not be disappointed. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[118] THE AWAKENING 
(United Artists) 
The extremely romantic history of 


the love of a beautiful peasant, and a 


titled officer, and a homely suitor who 
first swears vengeance upon the girl 
and her noble lover, but finally sacri- 
fices his life to bring them together. 
Does it sound familiar? Vilma Banky 
is as beautiful as ever in the role of 
Marie, Walter Byron is adequate as 
the officer, and Louis Wolheim is 
good if unpleasant as the devoted rus- 
tic. (See Film Estimates for January.) 
[119] THREE WEEK ENDS 
(Paramount) 
Elinor Glyn and Clara Bow are at 
It again, but with no great degree of 
success. This time Clara is a hard- 
working chorus girl after a millionaire. 
But he turns out to be only a poor 
insurance agent, and then guess what! 
Clara falls in love with him anyway, 
that’s what! Neil Hamilton and Har- 
rison Ford assist. (See Film Estimates 
for January.) 
[120] THE SHOP WORN ANGEL 
(Paramount) 
A trite situation, well directed, com- 
petently acted, and provided with a 
somewhat unusual finish. Nancy Car- 
roll is very good as a cheap, jaded 
chorus girl, who finds that there is 
somebody worth loving and sacrificing 
for, after all. 
effective as the young soldier who 
worships the girl, believes in her, and 
because of his belief, finds the best in 
her. Paul Lukas as the girl’s lover 
contributes an almost brilliant piece 
of acting. (See Film Estimates in this 
issue.) 
[121] THE TRAIL OF ’98 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
With a noticeable effort, this chron- 
icle of the feverish days of the Alaska 
gold rush starts out to be an epic. 
Clarence Brown, the director, has a 


Gary Cooper is quietly 


broad canvas, but it takes a finer 
theme and a more powerful sweep than 
his to make an epic. He is too fussy. 
He misses the more significant aspects 
in stopping along the way to pick up 
minor ideas and follow them to their 
conclusions. But for all that, there 
is much of interest in the story, and 
some great beauty of scenery. The 
large cast includes Dolores del Rio, 
Ralph Forbes, Harry Carey, Karl 
Dane, Tully Marshall, George Cooper, 
Cesare Gravina, Emily Fitzroy, Tenen 
Holtz and others. (See Film Estimates 
for June.) 
[122] THE RED DANCE (Fox) 
Russia in revolt again, with Charles 
Farrell as the young prince marked for 
death, and Dolores del Rio as the in- 
strument of his doom. Unfortunately 
for the plans of the revolutionists, the 
girl and the prince are lovers. Add to 
this that she doesn’t know who her 
victim is to be, and that she is a re- 
markably poor shot, and you have the 
ingredients for a most dramatic scene; 
she creeps upon him unawares, takes 
careful aim at his back, fires, misses 
him by several feet. He turns, they 
recognize each other—Caramba!—or 
no, what is it the Russians say? But 
you get the idea. The hero of the 
piece is Ivan Linow, who starts out 
to be the villain. Mr. Farrell has a 
dress-uniform role. Miss del Rio is 
about as usual. (See Film Estimates 
for November.) 
[123] THE POWER OF THE PRESS 
(FBO) 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. carries off 
successfully the part of a precocious 
cub reporter who inadvertently stum- 


bles upon a vital clue in a murder 
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case. After the usual false starts and 
wrong trails have complicated the 
plot, he solves the mystery triumph- 
antly to his own immense satisfaction 
and the disgust of all the old news- 
papermen. Jobyna Ralston is the beau- 
tiful one whose fair mame is _ be- 
smirched, and Philo McCullough and 
Wheeler Oakman are a pair of black- 
Mildred Harris runs 
(See Film Es- 


hearted villains. 
a little to villainy, too. 
timates for January.) 


[124] THE RESCUE (United Artists) 
A Joseph 
-all of the Conrad extracted. 


Conrad story with almost 
It deals 
with one Captain Lingard, sailor and 
adventurer. A friend of the rulers of 
small islands of the South Seas, he 
furnishes guns and ammunition for 
their petty warfares. An _ English 
yacht, inconveniently stranded in the 
path of his illicit commerce, causes 
trouble. The beautiful wife of the 
yacht’s owner proves too great a dis- 
traction to the Captain, and his loy- 
alty to his island friends breaks down 
under the strain of his affair with the 
lady. The ending is not the conven- 
tional one, a point in the picture's 
favor. Ronald Colman is hardly one’s 
idea of the complete adventurer, but 
he plays the role with vigor if not 
with sympathy. Lily Damita, the 
French actress who makes her first 
American appearance, has sufficient 
beauty to do without talent. Others 
in the cast are Theodore von Eltz, 
Phillip Strange, Alfred Hickman, 
Laska Winters and So Jin. (See Film 
Estimates in this issue.) 


[125] THE BUTTER AND EGG 
MAN (First National) 
Jack Mulhall is the bright boy who 
goes to New York with a small wad 
of money, beats Broadway at its own 
game, and comes back (at least we 
think he comes back) with a large 
wad. Greta Nissen, Gertrude Astor, 
Sam Hardy, and William Demarest 
do their utmost, but the picture is at 
best only mildly interesting. (See Film 
Estimates for October.) 


The Talking Pictures 

[126] INTERFERENCE (Paramount) 

A well produced, well acted, well 
spoken society mystery, including 
its cast Clive Brook, William Pow- 
ell, Evelyn Brent and Doris Kenyon. 
There is nothing melodramatic about 
this in spite of its plot. The charac- 
ters all behave like real people, and so 
Very easily the 
(See Film 


it is quite believable. 
best of the talkies to date. 
Estimates for December.) 
[127] ON TRIAL (Warner Vitaphone) 

Tense courtroom drama in dialogue. 
The witnesses start their stories on the 
stand, and then the action cuts back to 
the scenes as they actually occurred. 
It is an old movie trick, but the addi- 
tion of dialogue revives interest in it. 
Prominent in a uniformly good cast 
Lois Wilson, 


Jason 


are Pauline Frederick, 
Bert Lytell, Robert 
Robards, and a remarkable little girl, 
Vondell Darr. (See Film E 
for January.) 
[128] THE BARKER (First National) 
Kenyon Nicholson’s arresting study 
carnival is notably 


Tucker, 


Estimates 


life in a small 
effective in its screen translation. It 
has been years since Milton Sills had 
anything like his opportunity as N/fty, 
the sideshow barker, and his perform- 
ance is nothing short of magnificent. 
The poses and mannerisms he has ac- 
series of insig- 
dropped away 


quired through a long 
nificant roles have 
cleanly, and he gives us the real thing 
in characterization. His spoken se- 
quences only add to the impressive- 
Dorothy Mackaill 


and Betty Compson are next to Mr. 


ness of his work. 


Sills in excellence of performance, and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., does good 
work as the barker’s son. You really 
ought to see—and hear—this. (See 
Film Estimates for January.) 
[129] THE DOCTOR’S SECRET 
(Paramount) 
Barrie’s dramatic Half an Hour, in 
which a woman gains and loses her 
happiness in thirty minutes’ time. At 
half past seven she walks out of her 


husband's house forever: to join her 


47 
lover. At eight o'clock she is back 
in her place, greeting her husband’s 
dinner guests. Her lover is dead, 
killed twenty minutes earlier in a traf- 
fic accident. One of those guests is 
the doctor who attended the injured 
man. What he tells and what he 
leaves untold create the drama. Rob- 
ert Edeson is admirable as the doctor. 
Ruth Chatterton is restrained and 
therefore effective as the woman. H. 
B. Warner plays the obnoxious hus- 
band, and John Loder appears as the 
lover. Over-use of close-ups mats 
the effects to some extent, but the pic- 
ture is well worth while. (See Film 
Estimates in this issue.) 

[130] CONFESSION 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
A short subject directed by Lionel 


Barrymore presents Robert Ames and 
Carroll Nye in a brief but dramatic 
episode of the world war. 
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Leading Educate 


The Educational Screen 


Film Courses 


t heme outstanding superiority of DeVry 
School Films is due to the fact that they 
are definitely planned for school use by ed- 
ucators who understand the science of ped- 
agogy. 
Paying tribute to the educational merit of 
these courses, the University of Kansas re- 
cently purchased 72 of the 86 available 
reelg for use in the extension department. 
The Public School Museum of St. Louis, 
the school systems of San Diego, Calif., De- 
troit and Seattle, and the Field Museum in 
Chicago are recent additions to those us- 
ing these scholarly aids to visual instruc- 
tion. 
DeVry School film courses are correlated 
closely with the regular curriculum. Each 
film is accompanied by a complete lesson 
plan which enables any teacher to make an 
effect:ve presentation of the subject. 


All films are on non-inflammable stock, and 
are supplied in either 35mm. or 16 mm. 
widths. They may be purchased outright, 
or obtained on a reasonable rental basis. 
Send the coupon now for further informa- 
tion and sample of teacher’s lesson guides. 
Mention courses which interest you. 


IS CIVILIZATION 
MOVING WEST? 


This is the title of an interesting new book- 
let by President DeVry. Important statis- 
tics on the proven value of visual instruc- 
tion methods, and the cost of “repeaters” in 
schools make this booklet of exceptional in- 
terest to every teacher. Sent free to teach- 
ers who request it on their school stationery. 
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Nlectri 
The Famous 
DeV Proj 
eVry Projector D 
The New DeVry 16mm. Project- | 
In school and church, the projector most or a marvel of compact simplicity. | (Form: 
often used is a DeVry. Light in weight, It is smaller and has fewer work- 1131 W 
complete.y self-contained, easy to carry ing parts than any other projector | D 
€ 


and simple to operate, the famous DeVry 
Type “E” is the favorite projector the 
world over. No previous experience is nec- 
essary for operation. The DeVry threads 


of equal quality. Many schools are 
now using one or more of these 
new DeVrys for classroom or lab- | 
oratory work. Price only $95.00. 
in a moment and holds 1,000 ft. of standard 
35 mm_ film. It projects a full size picture 
as clear and sharp as those you see in the 
theatre. 
} 
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ng the film “The Ant” in the Anditor- 
pm of the Emerson School, Gary, Ind. 


Eight Complete Courses Now 
Available 


F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 





ature Study—18 Lessons............ By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, 
American Museum of Natural History 

erican Statesmen—6 Lessons......By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
itizenship—12 Lessons..............++-++++++ By C. A. Stebbins, 
Formerly with U. S. Bureau of Education 

orld Geography-—9 Lessons.............. By DeForest Stull, 
Columbia University 

ocational Guidance—9 Lessons............ By Fred C. Smith, 


Harvard University 
eneral Science—9 Lessons.. ..By Dr. Morris Meister, 
ppetth and Hygiene—9 Lessons ss ieseeannnealtiilasiideadedhmiianian 
TE aa cctinnscnnesunebeses sieediunel By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, 

Director American Association for Medical Progress 
Mlectricity—12 EOIN, saccttrencascedbntens By Joe W. Coffman, 


DeVry School Films, Inc. 


ae Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, Schoo] Division) 
ht W. 42nd St., New York 1111 Center St., Chicago 
Dept. 2ES (Please address nearest office) Dept. 2ES 
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See What These 
Educators Say of 
DeVry School Films 


Dudley Grant Hays, Director Visual] Educa- 
tion, Chicago Public Schools: “I am glad to 
say I have used a great number of the teach- 
ing films of the DeVry School Films, Inc. I 
do not know of any other films for school 
use so well suited for the work.” 


W. A. Wirt, Superintendent, and A. H. 
Jones, Director Visual Education, Gary Public 
Schools: ‘“‘We find your material distinctly 
superior to any that has come to cur atten- 
tion in practically every subject.” 





April 27, 1928. 

Four thousand of our Elementary and Junior 
High School pupils in ten of our schools have 
been seeing two reels, furnished by the DeVry 
School Films every other week during the past 
school year. These films are truly educational, 
have been so planned and are not for purposes 
of entertainment. Your Teachers’ Lesson 
Plans are excellent and not equalled by any 
that I have been able to discover. Please 
send your representative to arrange the book- 
ings for the next school] year. 

Very truly yours, 


LLOYD E. TAYLOR, 


Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Visual Education, Public Schools, Irv- 
ington, N. J. 


April 27, 1928. / 
Gentlemen : 


My pupils, teachers and I have enjoyed 
your motion picture service for schools. 
It has brought some very worthwhile = 
results in our Geography Classes. » 


The pictures were excellent and A, Pa 
the Film Lesson Pamphlet which / 


32 : 
accompanies each picture was Pa a i 
a splendid aid to the teach- S & f 


er in getting the full value 


of the picture. AQ Ag 
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50 The Educational Screen 
8 eencecceeagees ba C3] 
Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
& 1] 
The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed by 
The Motion Picture Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
g 
The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
| For For | For rae as. eS | For | ior 
Tiles of Films (Actors)(Producers) Intelligent | Youth | Children Ti‘les of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent | Youth | Children 
___|_Aduits | (15 to20)| (under15) S |__Aduits | (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Air Legion, The (Antonio Moreno) | Enter- | Good | Good, if Homesick (Sammy Cohen) (Fox) No No No 
(RKO) Glorifyirg wok og — taining | not = pon he and extremely stupid 
ice as the movies wou lo it, with | | exciting slapstick. : 
harmless love story sewed in. Thrill- | | 
ing, wholesome, moderately interest- 
ing. Honeymoon Flats (George Lewis) | Hardly | Harmless | Hardly 
| | coe ay | 
Avalanche (Jack Holt) (Faee.) a | Gendly hos approving mother-in-law and 
Western dance-hall life, with “hon- | | wealthy rival suitor 
est gambler” cheating to send his | | P 
little brother through college, etc. \ 
In Old Arizona (Warner Baxter) | Perhaps Hardly No 
Broadway Fever (Sally O'Neill) | Poor | No |No (Fox) Bandit-hero loves faithless 
(Tiffany) Another girl, ambitious | girl and gets her shot by a soldier- 
but “honest,” and the Broadway | rival. Talkie-melodrama made in 
producer with evil intentions. the open. Fine photography and 
} settings, partly in color 
Cabaret Kid, The (Geo. Hacka-| Hardly | Hardly No 
thorne) (Artlee) Melodramatic > —| Jazz Age, The (Douglas Fairbanks | yediocre No No 
pean production below average — | Jr.) (RKO) More cheap propaganda | 
love affair complicated by feud | to show that jazz life and high 
tween two English families. | character combine perfectly in mod- 
| ern youth. 
| | 
Case os ad ro The a | Notable Doubtful | Hardly 
Ralston) (Para grim and con : , 
vincing portrayal of a Hungarian Is . et en ha nays Fagg 0 | Mediocre jam ly No 
peasant girl, her a eee . fight the flaming-youth-movement— | 
lover, . , caddish Me pra big sister saves little sister, etc. 
retly. A serious film, skillfully Poehty ‘Gone. 
done, acting decidedly ~~ aver- 
age, costumes of the 1890’s | ans 4 the Rodeo oo Gibson) | Passable | Good Geet a. if 
niv, ar more wholesome than | igs + |» | ROE too 
he usual “western.” A ranger’s | ‘7 | exciting 
Doctor’s Secret, The (Ruth Chat- | Worth- Worth- Beyond : ger’s; +09 
terton) (Para.) Very interesting | while bees | them pos 4 loves horses too much to go to 
picturization of Barrie’s “Half an college as father wishes. Instead. | =, 
Hour”’—all talkie—well acted. (See he wins thrilling successes at the 
Review No. 129) rodeo, and a wife as well. | 
| 
| | 
Flying Fleet, The (Ramon Novar-| Excellent | Excellent | Good Last Warning, The (Laura La-| Good of | Thrilling Probably 
ro) (Metro) Thoroughly interesting Plante) (Univ.) A mystery-thriller | its kind | too 
and worthwhile propaganda for An- notable for extraordinary photo- exciting 
napolis and the Navy’s flying service | | graphic effects. Story is over-com- 
—with strong clean “human inter- plicated but film is above average of 
est” throughout. Beautiful air pho- its kind. 
tography. } 
- Interesting | p, 
Girl _ Barge. The (Sally | Passable | Passable | Me (Caadateey ante Lomneen) | Fair yee | Doubtful 
O’Neill) (Univ.) A girl’s ‘life on 2 ala _ t. | 
barge captained by her heavy-drink- , | pare en ae Deoed a4 a 
ing father. Jean Hersholt’s acting - vie 
a fi Erie C 1 chief derworld melodrama less objection- 
yor Mla e Vena! scenes able than the average. 
+ ceeweme | | 
| 
Great White North, The (Snow | Interesting | Interesting | Good Morgan’s Last Raid (Tim McCoy) | ’ | ’ . 
Expedition) (Fox) One of the finest | | | emg | aye ey em = Hardly | Harmless Doubtful 
icturizations of the grim actuali- Civi ar days, but mostly wild- 
ties of Arctic life and landscape, | riding heroics of the usual McCoy | 
climaxed with the discovery of re- | type. Suitable for children except 
mains of previous expedition. for final scene of the arsenal ex- 
| plosion. 
Homecoming (Lars Hansen) | Unusual Hardly | Beyond 
(Para.) A German production, set- | | them Naughty Baby (Alice White) | qardly Better not | No 
ting the Enoch Arden theme in Ger- (First Nat'l) Mixture of Broadway ; 


many and Russia during the creat | 
war. Depressing, but acting and d'- 

rection are exceptionally fine in cer- | 
tain spots. } 


night club life, rich hero, hat-check 
girl and sex appeal. Nudity a fea- 
ture. Carefully concocted for the 
censor’s sake. 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Phantom City, The (Ken May- 
nard) (First Nat’l) ‘““‘Western” mys- 
tery thriller—deserted mining town 
guarded by ghost—hero wins ghost 
and gold, ete. 


Prep and Pep (David Rollins) 
(Fox) Thoroughly wholesome story 
of school days laid at Culver Mili- 
tary Academy Weak or overdone 
in spots but fairly entertaining. 
Hero suffers from his father’s ath- 
letic prowess “in the old days.” 


Redeeming Sin, The (Dolores Cos- 
tello) (Warner) Paris underworld 
heroine, Fleurette, speaks perfect 
English—Nagel and Costello in good 
voice when synchronization works- 
Lord’s Prayer spoken in full, doubt- 


ful taste Apaches, stolen Church 
jewels, etc. 
Red Wine (Conrad Nagel) (Fox) 


Conrad Nagel’s silliest achievement 
to date, overacts absurdly in absurd 


role—supposed “big business’ man 
of exemplary habits tricked into 
drunken night life by cheap meth- 
ods. Jazz, nudity, sex appeal, so- 
cial drunkenness on a large scale, 
etc. 

Rescue, The (Ronald Colman) (U. 


A.) Highly colored attempt to pic- 
turize Conrad’s book, which is too 
big for the picture. Plot confusing, 
characters vaguely motivated. No- 
table work by Lili Damita in re- 
strained “vamping’’ but her role is 
so poorly motivated that she is un 


sympathetic or contemptible. But 
a strong picture on the whole. (See 
Review No. 124). 

Restless Youth (Marceline Day) 


(Columbia) Excellent example of 
bad taste, crudity, vulgarity, sugges- 
tiveness, action false to character 
etc. Pretentious but cheap 


Haver) 


story 


Sal of Singapore (Phyllis 
(Pathe) A “red-blooded”’ sea 
that does not depend on coarseness 
and brutality for its “punch.” Vi- 
olence and sordidness are there, but 
utterly outweighed by the human- 
ness of the story and the sincere act- 
ing. A baby plays the real lead 
Alan Hale, as the sea captain, is 
“tough” but still human. Ralph 
Ince should look at this picture 
thoughtfully. Reviewers in the movie 
press do not think so much of 
picture because “‘Phyllis Haver gets 
little chance to play up sex.” 


Scarlet Seas (Barthelmess) (Firs 
Nat’l) Violent sea drama, showing 


much of the seamy side of life but 
well acted and vividly told Ship- 
wreck scene the more gripping be- 
suse coming so after the 
Vestris disaster. 


closely 


For | For ‘ For ‘nk 
Intelligent | Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
pa... ay Oe 
Hardly Exciting Probably 
too 
exciting 
Passable Amusing Wholesome 
Hardly Doubtful No 
Trashy Unwhole- No 
some 
In\eresting | Perhaps No 


> 
Poor setter not No 


Interesting Wholesome Beyond 


them 


Good of 
its kind 


Doubtful No 


Tiles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | 


Kor 
Intelligent 


Youth 
Adults (15 to 20) 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 





Shady Lady, The (Phyllis Haver) 


Pathe) Tough chief of gun-runners | 


in Havana enlists services of a lady 
‘wanted for murder in New York,” 
against his rival in business. 
marries the rival. 


Shopworn Angel, The (Nancy Car- 
(Para.) Sophisticated chorus- 
living with wealthy 
an,” meets, loves and marries a 
onely, lanky and unbelievably in- 
nocent doughboy. Nancy Carroll and 


roll) 


girl 


Lady | 


“guardi- | 


Hardly 


} 


Doubtful 


| Good of 
| its kind 


Doubtful 





Gary Cooper play the parts engag- | 


ingly. 
*y can 
lustry 
while.) 


(These two, especially Nan- 
do notable work if the in- 
will give them roles worth- 
(See Review No. 120), 


Single Man, A _ (Pringle - Cody) 
Metro) A middle-aged novelist 
tries to be “collegiate,” engages 
himself to one flapper, marries an- 
‘ther. Lew Cody’s silliest role to 
late. Cheap and vulgar touches. 


Spieler, The (Alan Hale) (Pathe) 


A convincing little picture of carni- | 


val life, including the crooks and 
tough hangers-on. Heroine owns the 
ircus and tries to run it “clean.” 
Her “‘Spieler,”’ a former crook, takes 
her side and wins. Very human 
story, with rough stuff kept down to 
reasonable limits. 


Spies (Fritz Lang, Dir.) (Metro) 
An Ufa melodrama from abroad, vi- 
lent and exciting, showing post- 
war activities of international spies. 
Excellent work by foreign actors. 


Tropical Nights (Patsy R. Miller) 
Tiffany) Ordinary repetition of 
South Sea adventures, two pear! 
divers, one honorable and one not, 
and a stranded “prima donna” !! 


Woman of Affairs, A (Garbo-Gil- 
bert) (Metro) Michael Arlen’s 
‘Green Hat”’ skillfully picturized to 
‘scape censorship (by showing ob- 
jectionable scenes as newspaper 
lippings.) Notable acting by Gar- 
bo. Beautifully photographed. (See 
Review No 117). 

Wind, The Gish) (Metro) 
Strong, sombre glimpse of human 
ife as it struggles to exist in a 
God-forsaken” land of incessant 
vind and sand. The more mature 
Lillian Gish does an excellent bit of 
acting. 


(Lillian 


| 
Poor Better not 


Amusing 


Good of Exciting 
its kind 


Mediocre Doubtful 


Notable Unwhole- 
| some 


Notable - 
Fair 


No 





i 
Doubtful 


| 
| 
Unsuitable 


No 


No 





No 
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Motion Pictures and Informal Education 
(Concluded from page 38) 


subjects for the benefit of people 
who have discovered such inter- 
ests late in life. 

I feel myself driven back upon 
the question whether the topics 
that are not peculiarly technical 
and that demand for their perfect 
exposition the element of motion 
can be made available for small 
audiences. They are what gives 
“Grass” its value; they are the 
secret of such historical films as 
“The Eve of the Revolution,” in 
which the Yale Press showed the 
mounting spirit of revolt per- 
meating a community; they 
might, if adequately subsidized, 
portray great movements of nat- 
ural forces, such as the advance 


of the glacial period; or they 
might initiate us accurately into 
the life of 


another nation by 


weaving its day’s round with all 
its social and economic contrasts 
into a pattern of its spirit with a 
rhythm of life—which is the heart 
of the matter—truly symbolic. 
Surely it is needless to enlarge 
upon the value of films of this 
sort, nor upon the severity of 
thinking necessary to produce 
them, nor upon the breadth of 
the difference separating them 
from films that Lizzie and her 
boy-friend are willing to pay for. 
Once more, the heart of the prob- 
lem is a matter of financing. 


News and Notes 
(Continued from page 42) 


cation is steadily increasing. Dur- 
ing the past year the department 
has dispatched 8,266 shipments of 
film to borrowers. In 1922 the 
number of shipments from the De- 
partment of Agriculture was 2,000, 
and the number has been steadily 
increasing every year since. 
Practical Visual Instruction 
in India 

Public officials in India are us- 
i.g two visual devices to spread 
information on various topics of 
public welfare to the millions of 
illiterate in that country—demon- 
stration trains and traveling mo- 
tion pictures—both somewhat of 
an innovation in public education 
there. It has been found in this 
way that large areas can be cov- 
ered and that everywhere large 
and interested crowds are at- 
tracted by the films and the ex- 
hibits. The first demonstration 
train, introduced last year, con- 
sisted of seven cars, including ex- 
hibits on agriculture, public 
health and industry. 


School-Made Movies 
A note in The Ohio Teacher for 


December is authority for the 
statement that movies have been 
made showing the work of To- 
ledo school children in directing 
traffic on busy corners, on corri- 
dor duty to prevent mishaps, in 
aiding the direction of fire drill, 
and in playground supervision. 
Films have been made at several 
schools, each presenting a differ- 
ent safety problem with street 
cars, automobile traffic, or five 
corners, and they will be shown 
at meetings of luncheon clubs, 
school meetings and parent-teach- 
er meetings in order to develop 
awareness of safety problems. 
The same issue also states that 
all but three Akron schools own 
projectors for film slides for use 
in visual education in science, his- 
tory, citizenship, and other sub- 
jects. Visual education in the 
schools of Akron is supervised by 
a committee made up of three 
school principals—A. J. Dillehay 
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of Robinson school, L. C. Noakes 
of Crosby, and C. J. Britton of 
Mason. The schools own their 
projectors, and the Board of Edu- 
cation pars for the rental of films 
and the salary of one operator. 
‘isual Instruction Meeting 
in California 

The annual session of the Vis- 
ual Instruction Department of 
the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, was held 
shortly after the holidays in the 
University Club of Los Angeles, 
with more than forty members 
and guests present, and Arthur J. 
Wickland of Pasadena, the presi- 
dent, presiding. A business ses- 
sion followed the breakfast meet- 
ing. 
Life 
was conferred upon State Super- 


Honorary Membership 
intendent of Education, and Mrs. 
William John Cooper, both of 
whom were present at the Vis- 


ual Instruction breakfast and 
business meeting. Mr. Cooper 
has since been nominated by 


President Coolidge for the posi- 
of United States 
sioner of Education, and it is ex- 
pected that the nomination will 
be confirmed by the Senate. 


tion Commis- 


The officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: president, Mr. 
Earl S. Dysinger, Fullerton Jun- 
ior College, Fullerton, California; 
Mr. 
Stephenson, Assistant Supervis- 
or of Agriculture and Nature 
Study, Long Beach City Schools, 
403 E. 7th St., Long Beach, Cali- 
Har. 


ry H. Haworth, Supervisor oi 


vice-president, James M. 


fornia; secretary-treasurer, 
Visual Education, Pasadena City 
Schools. 

Director 
the San 
Diego City Schools, contributed 
a discussion on the subject cf 
“Synchronizing Visual Instruc- 
tion and the Curriculum;” Ed- 
ward Mayer, head of the Visual 


Miss Marian Evans, 


of Visual Education in 
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Department < the 


Education 
University of California, in Berk- 
eley, spoke on “The 16 mm. 
Film; and Mrs. Anna VY. 
Director of the Visual Education 


| Jol ris, 


Department, State Teachers’ Col 
lege, San Francisco, delivered an 
address on “How to Use Visual 
Material in the Classroom.” 

William Mc Masters, Vice-Prin 
cipal of the Technical High 
School of Oakland, outlined the 
Eastman experiment and H. S. 
Upjohn, Director of the Visual 
Education Division, Los Angeles 
County, spoke on the subject of 
“Modern Trends in Visual Edu 
cation.” 


News Items from California 


Through the kindness of Mr. 
Charles Roach, Director of Visual 
Education in the Los Angeles 
Schools, we 
ments on the Coast. 

Mr. A. A. Mock of the Social 
Studies department of Hollen- 
beck Junior High School, Los 


learn of develop- 


Angeles, has made a_ valuable 


contribution to Visual Instruc- 
tion. For a period of a year, Mr. 
Mock has been experimenting 
with motion pictures in a sincere 
attempt to tie them very definite- 
ly with the course of study. 
Among other important observa- 
tions, Mr. Mock has seemed to 
found in the lower I. Q. groups 
establish the fact that pupils 
show a relatively higher percent- 
age of their 
achievement than pupils 


improvement in 
those 
placed in the high I. QO. groups. 

The San Bernardino Board of 
Education has made a definite 
appropriation in theit budget this 
year for the beginning of a Vis- 
ual Education Department. 

Mrs. Ercel C. McAteer of Los 
Angeles has resigned her position 
as Assistant Director in the Vis- 
ual Education Division in Los 


Angeles and is now teaching in 
the Raymond Avenue Elementary 
School of that city. 

Mr. H. S. 
head of the Los Angeles County 


Upjohn, formerly 


Visual Education Department, 
has been made acting County Su- 
perintendent of Schools to fill the 
vacancy made by the demise of 
Supt. Mark 


Keppel. 


Book Reviews 
(¢ ncluded [vO] page 15) 


ions similar to those of the regu- 
lar weekly commercial showing. 
Printed placards announced that 
admission was free, and that in 
return for the entertainment,the 
spectators would be requested 
to answer “A brief and interest- 
ing questionnaire.” It was not 
stated that the questionnaire 
related to the 


therefore 


would in part be 
motion picture. It 
served as an unannounced test of 
observation or fidelity of report. 

The three films chosen were 
| each to a par- 
ticular age-group in the audience 

one, a film from the Yale Chron 
icle | America, the second, a ro 
mantic drama featuring Charles 
Ray and John Gilbert, and deal- 
ing with “character” narrative, 
and lastly, a “western” consisting 
almost entirely of the prevailing 
cowboy action. 

The test questions covered the 


subject matter of each picture and 


dealt with verbal as well as with 


pictorial material, and, in general, 


the results may be taken as indi- 


cating “what people get from the 
] 1€ 

re Ti ( 
stud 1d the results ire charted 
Che authors have done a careful 
and most interesting piece of re 


search, which is a definite contri 


1 


bution to the psychological litera 
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Visual Instruction 
in the Public 
Schools 


By ANNA V. DORRIS 





A new book by the President 
of the Visual Instruction De- 
partment of the N. E. A. Of 
this book The Educational 

“Sound good 
actical wisdom in 
regard to visual instruction, 
characterize Mrs. Dorris’ attrac- 
tive volume. She looks at the 
subject critically, from _ the 
standpoint of the philosophy of 
education, and concretely, in the 
light of its use as a classroom 
tool. Her experience indicates 
pitfalls and dangers to be 
avoided, as well as benefits to 
be derived. It is of practi- 
cal value to administrators, and 
certainly vastly stimulating to 
teachers in its wealth of specific 


Screen says: 


sense and 


suggestions.” 





Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
San Francisco 








To Ginn and Company, 

2801 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

tvpies of Dorris’ 
“Visual Instruction in the Public 
Schools” at $2.64 per copy. 


Please send me 


Name 


Address 
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spose just finished readifig 
the new book “Visual Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools” by 
Anna Verona Dorris (Ginn and 
Company). Coming as it does at 
the close of 1928 it serves to con- 
clude in timely fashion another 
big year of progress in visual in- 
struction. This book is undoubt- 
edly the first real systematic pre- 
sentation of the subject. It is 
profusely illustrated, carefully 
written and should find a wide 
field of service among teachers 
from coast to coast. 


A second outstanding event in 
visual instruction during 1928 
was the conclusion of the East- 


I" WAS announced, in this De- 
partment in the issue of May, 
1928, that Harvard University 
had entered upon the educational 
film enterprise. These films are 
being produced by Pathe in co- 
operation with Harvard and a 
number have been released 
through the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Pathe Exchange, Inc. 

It has been our privilege to 
view Houses of the Arctic and 
the Tropics, one of the “Pathe- 
Harvard” Human Geography 
Series. This subject in two reels 
shows the construction of a snow 
house by Eskimos in the north 
land in contrast with the con- 
struction of a tropical bamboo 
and grass house by Fiji Islanders. 

Such intimate glimpses into the 
lives of two widely separated 


EDITORIAL 


man experiments with classroom 
films conducted under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ben Wood of Colum- 
bia University and Dr. Frank 
Freeraan of the University of Chi- 
cago. I had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Dr. Wood’s paper describ- 
ing the experiments which was 
read to Section QO of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at its New York 
meeting during the holidays. 
While Dr. Wood was able to do 
little more than outline what 
had been accomplished and to in- 
dicate the trend of his findings in 
the time allotted him, his paper 
aroused considerable discussion. 

I have been impressed this past 


groups of human beings cannot 
fail to impress one with the great 
educational possibilities which 
are wrapped up in a film of this 
sort. The subtitles show careful 
editing and are within the reach 
of upper elementary school chil- 
dren. Of course the photography 
is superb. Here is a film which 
must be seen to be really appre- 
ciated. Every detail from the 
making of the window of ice to 
the neat Fiji village of thatched 
houses stands out in bold relief 
against the simple story of life 
in the Arctic and in the Tropics. 

A “Teacher’s Aid Pamphlet” 
accompanies each film in the ser- 
ies. It begins with a list of the 
titles as they appear on the 
screen. Next the aim of the film 
and its mode of procedure are 


Pathe-Harvard Films Released 


year with the evidence coming 


from all sides of the steady 
growth of visual instruction in 


our public schools. Increasing 
numbers of schools are using pic- 
tures and schools are using pic- 
tures in increasing numbers. 
Larger numbers of teachers are 
being taught how to use visual 


materials effectively. 


It is clear that visual materials 
have established their worth as 
educational factors in the school- 
rooms of America. It will be in- 
teresting to watch the effect of 
educational 


the 


these materials on 
practice as it develops in 
years to come. 


given. This is followed by a ser- 


ies of suggestions outlined under 
eight headings: 1. Preparation, 
(a) History (b) Geography, etc.; 
2. Presentation ; 3. Discussion; 4. 
Application; 5. Suggested Addi- 
tional Correlation; 6. Suggested 
Questions; 7. Other Visual Aids; 
and 8. Bibliography. 


The pamphlets carefully 
written and reflect sound educa- 
tional principles. They contain 
many valuable points and are suf- 
ficiently inclusive to be flexible. 


are 


Next month we will give more 
information about these new and 
interesting films from Pathe. If 
the remainder are up to the stand- 
ard of this first sample one will 
not make a mistake to order them 
for classroom use. 
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BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo 
Motion Picture 
Projector 


for school use 























like Lightning / 


—movie facts flash to eager minds 


eg is but the sowing of 
ideas. Given ideas, the brain is 
stimulated to logic. Imagination grows. 
An appetite for new ideas is created. 
“A picture is worth ten thousand 
words” is an old Chinese proverb. 
Ideas are best presented through the 
eye. In education the motion picture 
is coming into its own, supplanting 
ponderous volumes of print. 


Showing movies 


For showing educational movies in 
schools, colleges, the home, or any- 
where, the Bell & Howell Filmo Pro- 
jector stands in a class by itself—the 
finest equipment that money can buy. 
It uses the narrow (16 millimeter) 
film which makes possible the com- 
piling of vast educational libraries us- 
ing comparatively small storage space. 

Filmo Projector is kindest of all 


movie projectors to the eyes. Its re- 
markable “nine-to-one™” mechanical 
movement eliminates all trace of 
flicker. Using the Filmo 250 watt lamp 
and Extra-lite projection lens, Filmo 
Projector delivers greater illumination 
to the screen than any other 16 mm. 
projector made. 


Filmo Projector may be stopped 
instantly, on any single picture, for 
“still” projection. The simple shift of 
a lever causes the film to run back- 
ward or forward. Useful in re-running 
portions of film or analyzing motion. 
Forward motion is resumed quickly 
and easily by again pressing reverse 
lever. Extra quiet operation is a very 
valuable schoolroom feature. 


Portable—easily operated 


Filmo Projector is light and compact, 


which makes it possible to be carried 
in its small case from one room or 
department to another with greatest 
ease. Anyone can set it up ina moment 
and attach it to an electric light socket 
for immediate operation. 


Filmo is one of the world-famous 
products of the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, forovertwenty-twoyearsmakers 
of the professional cameras and equip- 
ment used by the motion picture in- 
dustry. Bell & Howell Filmo and 
Eyemo Motion Picture Cameras are 
also employed by many educational 
institutions in compiling film subjects 
or supplementing their motion picture 
libraries. 


Mail coupon today for illustrated, 
descriptive booklet ““Filmo in Schools 
and Colleges.” No obligation, of 
course. 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


BELL & HOWELL [iisitisiceenn 


Please mail me your booklet “Filmo in Schools and 


> | Colleges,” describing Bell & Howell equipment for 
74 school use. 
pcre | Nam re capeesatianaep tt Nic cctenisianiess cegediitmta 


Bell & Howell Co., 1815 Larchmont Ave., Dept. B, Chicago, IIl. | rer: 
New York, Hollywood, London {B. & H. Co., Ltd.} . , 


Established I907 
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Model Airplanes in 
Motion Pictures 


— Airplane Model League 
of America in cooperation 
with The American Boy has pro- 
duced a two reel film entitled, 
Build and Fly Model Airplanes. 
This picture has been prepared to 
stimulate interest among boys 
and girls in the development of 
aviation in America and it does 
the work effectively. 

The film opens with individual 
close-ups of many of our famous 
American aviators and planes. 
Commander Byrd lands at Ford 
Airport in his North Pole air- 
plane. Stinson and the ship in 
which he broke the world’s en- 
durance record appear. Lind- 
bergh and Lanphier are shown, 
and Chamberlin, Rickenbacker, 
Stout, Tichenor and Burtis are 
seen examining model airplanes 
made by boys. 


After this interesting parade of 
notables in aviation, the film 
graphically presents the story of 
model airplanes. One is shown 
different types of these small 
ships, the way they are built and 
how they fly. Propeller carving, 
wing-spar shaping and bending, 
fitting on bamboo wing tips and 
tissue wing covering, cementing 
balsa, bamboo and tiny metal 
parts together, 
frame, attaching and winding the 
rubber strand motor, are all clear- 
ly presented. Once the 
plane has been assembled it is 
then shown in flight. 

Build and Fly Model Airplanes 
is ideal for boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
schools and especially 
training groups. It arouses inter- 
est in aviation and should prove 
excellent in motivating projects 
in model airplane construction. 
The photography in the film is 
good and the subtitles are clearly 


assembling the 


small 


manual! 


The Educational Screen 
worded in non-technical lan- 
guage. To obtain the film one 
should address the Motion Pic- 
ture Editor, The American Boy, 
550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan. 


A Strip Film on 
Pre-School Life 
+) ie Pre-school Days of Bet- 


is the title of a 
new educational film Strip pre- 


ty Jones” 


pared by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor for gen- 
eral distribution. 
the film, the bureau made the fol- 


In announcing 


lowing statement. 


It is essential that parents real- 
ize the importance of the pre- 
school age in regard to both the 
standards of care necessary for 
the mental and physical welfare 
of the little run-about and the re- 
sults of careful pre-school train- 
ing in later life. 

The story shows how Betty’s 
mother not only planned a well 
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Will YOU Be There ??7? 
| At the N.E.A. Convention— 
| FEBRUARY 23-28, 1929 


Stop at Booth $8 — Akron Avenue 


Spencer Delineascopes and Visual Aids on Display 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES TO LOOK AFTER YOUR NEEDS 
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COMPANY 
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New York 
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Washingtcn 


Clip this ad—Present it at our booth No. 58—and receive your copy of K-56. 
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Higher standings—lower cost—come with 
the use of Eastman Classroom Films 


The scientific, nation-wide test made recently in 100 
schools proves beyond question that Kastman Class- 
room Films will raise pupils’ standings, eliminate many 
failures and reduce the cost of education. It marks 


technique—as outstanding educational aids. 


Write for your copy of an interesting booklet about Eastman Classroom Films 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





these films as a significant contribution to classroom 
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regulated babyhood for her but 
also carefully planned her pre- 
school days so that at the age of 
six Betty scampers off to school 
a healthy, happy child, fully 
equipped to cope with this new 
phase of life. 

Proper habits of cleanliness, the 
right kind of food, regular sleep- 
ing hours, daily sun baths, whole- 
some recreation, physical exami- 
nations with an extra one when 
the child is ready to enter school, 
immunization against diphtheria, 
and vaccination for the preven- 
tion of smallpox are some of the 
things stressed as the foundation 
of a healthy mind and body and 
the means of having the child 
physically fit to start to school. 

Of equal importance are char- 
acter-training and training in the 
doing of things which will allow 
the child to cultivate a good dis- 
position which, according to a 
caption in the film strip, depends 
largely on the habits formed dur- 
ing the pre-school age. 

Suggestions are given for 
teaching the child to be neat and 
systematic, to have loyalty and 
consideration for others, to con- 
fide in his parents when things go 
wrong, and to be truthful and 
generous. Group playing and 
sharing playthings with his play- 
mates are cited as means of 
teaching a child to be unselfish. 


School Notes 


SLIDES IN FOURTH GRADE 
GEOGRAPHY 

Among the publications of the 
Visual Instruction Division of the 
State Education Department in 
New York which must prove 
most helpful to the teachers in that 
state, are those listing slides for 
geography study with sugges- 
tions for their use. Somewhat 
more than a year ago the first of 
these publications, “Study G3,” 
appeared and now a _ second, 
“Study G4, a List of Slides for 
Fourth Grade Geography,” has 
been issued, both under the direc- 
tion of A. W. Abrams, Director 
of the Visual Instruction Divi- 
sion. 


It announces 475 slides selected 
for their quality and significance 
and grouped by topics to match 
the new state syllabus in geogra- 
phy for the fourth grade. It is a 
pamphlet of 100 pages and con 
tains exceptionally full notes for 
the guidance of teachers in pre- 
senting work in geography out- 
lined for this year by the new 
state syllabus. 

Mr. Abrams writes of Study 
G4, “We are having a very large 
demand for these slides and for 
those we announced a vear ago for 
Geography 3. In fact, our loans 
are increasing very rapidly. We 
sent out during November more 
than 112,000 slides, a gain of 27 
percent over November a year 


” 


ago. 
UsING PICTURES IN TEACHING 
POETRY 
The Second Number of the 
Visual Instruction Service Bulletin 


published by the Keystone View 
Company has made its appear- 
ance. The bulletin describes two 
uses of pictures in the teaching 
of poetry appreciation. Pictures 
may be used to arouse interest in 
the poem, or they may provide 
accurate imagery for word sym- 
bols. 

The bulletin 
lesson plans describing the two 


consists of two 
uses of pictures. One plan is 
based on the anonymous poem 
“The Robin’s Secret” the other on 
Longfellow’s “The Children’s 
Hour”. Teachers will find these 
outlines to contain many sugges- 
tions of value. 
MUSEUMS AND THE SCHOOLS 

School 


Magazine we quote in its entirety 


From the 


the following terse comment. 
Only 89 of the 600 museums 
of the United States cooperate to 
with the 
schools, and less than two per 


any degree public 


cent of the school children are 


influenced by museum exhibits. 


Executives 


The Educational Screen 


With visual material so acutely 
scarce, the schools are not justi- 
fied in neglecting this vital source 
of concrete appeals to the eye. 
A joint committee on museum 
relations representing the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the American Association of Mu- 
seums makes 

recommendations: 


the following 


1. Schools and museums should 
cooperate to enrich progres- 
sively the intellectual, cultural, 
and emotional life of the peo- 
ple. 


2. Normal schools and teachers 
colleges should train their stu- 
dents in observation by trips 
to the museum, and give them 
experience in the use of mu- 
seum materials. 

2? * 4° 1 

3. Expenses of providing travel- 


ing material should be shared 
between.the museum and the 
board of education. 

4. A representative of the schools 
should be 


choose the loan material and 


selected to help 


to set it up and care for it in 
the schools. 

5. Occasional visits should be ar- 
ranged for all pupils to central 
museums. 

6. School 
started 
seums are available. 


museums should be 


where no other mu- 


Some Current Writings 

“Teaching with Maps in the In- 
termediate Grades”—by  Eliza- 
beth Norton, in The Journal of 
Geography for December, 1928. A 
practical discussion of the prob- 
lem of selecting maps, teaching 
map reading and the use of maps 
in teaching regional geography, 
and in solving geography prob- 
lems. Due emphasis is given the 
outline map. 

“An Adventure with Glazed 
Glass Slides”—by Arthur M. Sey- 
bold, in The Progressit Teacher 


(Part I, October; Part II, No- 
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Pathe”s world-wide staff of camera men 
has for many years been gathering an amaz 
ing volume of pictorial experiences. From 
this great mass of film material, Pathe’ 
Educational Department Editors have fash 
ioned entertaining and accurate film studies 
on an ever increasing number of subjects 
Teaching and research experts in America’s 
great educational institutions such as Har 
vard University have aided in the prepara 
tion of these film studies to assure thei: 
scientific accuracy. 


Pathe’ Teachers Aid Pamphlets, prepared 
in equally expert manner, point out clearly 
and simply how to get the maximum value 
from these subjects in the classroom. This 
splendid teaching material, grouped in 
course form, available to you at a very 
reasonable price, either for daily rental o1 
on long term lease from thirty branch of 
fices, conveniently located at strategic ship 
ping points, thus assuring the utmost in 
quick, accurate service of your needs 


Over one hundred subjects of this type 


are now available In addition, a specia 
bi-weekly release covering the outstanding 
elements from four issues of Pathe’ News 
is especially designed to vitalize the teac! 
ing of Current Events. 

Among the yurses now availabl 


llowing: 


10 subjects (New) 
10 subjects (N 


6 subje 


Human Geography 
Physical Geography 


World Geography 


( n 
on 
Iti 


mercial Geos 


raphy 6 subje 








Children of All Lands 
Music Study 

Nature Stud 
Aviation 

Physical Edu 


Educational Features 





t subjects (New 
9 subje 
15 subj 

+ subj 

19 subject 


12 subject 


Pathe 


the Criterion of Excellence in Educational Pictures 


+ 





[The new releases listed herewith and 
ther educational subjects are now 
ivailable on 16 mm. as well as stand- 
ird width film. 


These 16 mm. subjects are offered for 
outright sale at $35.00 for 400 foot reel. 


Dealerships are being established in 
various conveniently located cities 
throughout the country to make these 
narrow width releases available on a 
rental basis. 


We suggest that you write us for com- 
plete list of subjects on both 16 mm. 
and standard width film, with full in- 
formation concerning prices, lease ar- 
rangements, etc. Pathe experts will 
assist you in the selection of the best 
programs for any purpose, if desired, 
without obligation. Address 


Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
35 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
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vember, 1928). An account of 
actual accomplishment which car- 
ries abundant suggestion for oth- 
er teachers in the use of this sim- 
ple device. The 
deals with the 
Art.” 
“Journey Geography”’—by De 
Forest Stull, in Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans for December. 


second article 


“Use of Areas in 


Calls attention to the objectives 
in such work, and suggests meth- 
ods of taking children where they 
may “spread their wings and 
journey beyond the home envir- 
onment into the 
world.” 

“A History Project on the De- 
velopment of Transportation and 
Communication”—by Carolus T. 
Clark in the New Jersey Journal of 
Education for October, 1928, deals 


with an exhibit of posters, pic- 


beckoning 


ture books and models made by 
students at the State 
School at Trenton. 
“Geography in the Joliet Town- 
ship High School”—by Lynn H. 
Halverson in The Journal of Geog- 


Normal 


raphy for October, 1928, under the 


heading of “Equipment = and 
Materials,” 


paragraph to the functioning of 


Teaching devotes a 


visual instruction. 


“The Blackboard as a Visual 
Aid’—in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal for January. It empha- 


sizes an aspect of visual instruc- 
tion too little recognized and out 
lines factors important in the ef 
this 
within reach of all. 


fective use of instrument 
[ts first para 


graph is worth quoting: 


The blackboard is one of the most 
valuable of all visual aids. Among th¢ 
many useful purposes it serves in in 


struction are the following: for dia 


grams, sketches, drawings, decorativ: 
work; for outlines, summaries, anc 
directions; as a substitute for the bul 
class work; 


letin board; for group or 


as a screen for still projection—map 
outlines, picture and symbol, fade-outs ; 
for visualizing work in practically al! 


subjects. 
“The Use of Pictures in Teach- 


ing Current Events’ — by . Dr. 
Daniel C. Knowlton of Yale Uni 








Visual Education Service « 


| 
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Geography 
Outlines 
of the 


Continents 
by 


ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


156 Pages Postpaid $1.00 


Detailed Outlines and Sugges- 
tions for the Teaching 
of Geography 


At the request oft several thou 
sands of our readers The Geog- 
raphy Outlines by Ella Shannon 
Bowles are now available in book 
form, a beautifully bound volume 
of 156 pages. All extra copies of 
Progressive Teacher carrying a 


section of this outline have been 
sold to our readers at the regular 
price of 25c per copy. 

We have made it available in 
book form because thousands ot 


our teachers were interested in it, 
and asked for it. 

They want it because it is an aid to busy 
teachers in presenting one of the most 
important subjects of the school curric- 
ulum. 

They want it because it arranges and 
classifies important facts concerning the 
study of geography so the instructor may 
be able to find the desired point at once, 
They want it because it correlates the 
study of geography with reading, lan- 
guage, history, composition, art and hand- 
work. 

They want it because it is an extensive 











| GEORGE E. STONE, Producer and Director 


VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. is a non-profit institution organized under the 
laws of California for the purpose of establishing a central international library and 
laboratory for the collection, production and wide-spread distribution of illustrative aids 
to education. This material is sold to educational institutions for a reasonable profit; 
but with the distinct reservation under our charter that al] net revenue can be used only 
for extension of the service and can never be distributed as dividends. 

Our present library includes: 


LANTERN SLIDES, STEREOGRAPHS & FLAT PHOTOGRAPHS 
AMOEBA TO MAN—100 slides covering the subject of General Zoology. 
TREES OF CALIFORNIA—115 slides or 87 stereographs . 
MARINE LIFE—25 slides and stereographs. 
CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS—50 slides and stereographs. 
WESTERN BIRDS—75 slides and stereographs. 
Also, a large and representative collection of negatives on Arizona and parts of Cali- 
fornia, the West Coast of Mexico, Panama, Cocos and the Galapagos Islands, from which 


slides or flat pictures may be ordered. 

‘ H « We are in a position to deliver new prints on any of Mr. 
Motion Pictures: Stone’s motion pictures on either standard or slow-burning 
stock. These productions include: 

HOW LIFE BEGINS: (4 reels) 
THE LIVING WORLD: (4 reels) 
FOOD: (1 reel) 

THE FLAME OF LIFE: (1 reel) 


WE HAVE NOW IN PROCESS OF PRODUCTION: 


a Th ory and Revelations of the Microscope 
Motion Pictures: The Mendelian Laws of Inheritance 


The Movements of Plants 


Stereographs and Lantern Slides: 


General Botany (Slides only) 

Our National Parks (Slides and Stereographs) 
Slides also made to order from owner’s negatives. For further information, prices and 
catalogue, please address Carmel, Monterey County, California. 














and detailed outline with suggestions for 
the teaching of the geography of the five 
continents. 

They want it because every single outline 
in the collection was put to a practical 
test by teachers in public and private 
schools before it was first published in 
Progressive Teacher. 

You will like this book and find 
it helpful, practical and interest 
ing in your class room work dur- 
ing the year. 

Fill in the coupon below, send it 
to us, and your copy will come to 
you by return mail. The first 
chapter deals with geography in 
the first three grades. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


I enclose $1.00 for which please 
send me “Geography Outlines by 
Continents.” 


Teachers interested in buying enough 


copies to supply their classes will be en- 
titled to quantity discounts. 
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discussion by an authority of a 
topic of timely interest to every 
teacher. Consideration of the 
news picture involves also, he de- 
clares, a training in 4ow to look 


at pictures, gathering from the 
picture its real meaning and sig- 


nificance. 
Novel Booklet Published 
“Is Civilization Moving West?" 
is the provocative title of an artis 
tically gotten-up booklet of 16 


to prove the contribution that vis- 
ual instruction is making, not 
only to the elimination of “re- 
peaters,” but in vitalizing and en- 
riching the content of school sub- 
jects. \nd he cites professional 
theory to support his argument—- 
though to him the most vital evi- 
dence is the difference in interest 
and response on the part of pu- 
pils taught with films for, says he, 
“Forget about theory and statis- 


tics: the proof ot the pudding is 
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reen 

versity, in the New Jersey Journal Mr. DeVry summons abundant ment field. They have to fight 
— of Education for December, is a evidence, statistical and otherwise, 


every foot of the way in their 
greater application to education.” 

Especially does America seem 
a laggard in comparison with the 
Orient, which is _ thoroughly 
awake to the advantages of equip- 
ping her institutions to derive all 
the benefits of this new tool of 
education—"Until the majority 
of American school systems have 
at least some equipment to make 
possible educational films in the 
classroom, we must regard our 
country as being backward in the 


pages (paper bound) which is in the liking, not in abstract anal educational use of the very pro- 
Sa ae epee or ake duct in which she leads the worid 
ps . ee motion pictures. And the more 
is the personal message of H. A. In view of all this, Mr. DeVry a 


we look at the export pages of 
our order books—the more we 
wonder if Civilization is not mov- 
ing west—across the Pacific, at a 
faster rate than it is spreading in- 
to the prosperous communities of 
our own beloved land.” 

The DeVry Corporation will 
mail a copy of the booklet, free 
of charge, upon application. 


DeVry, the pioneer among those finds it difficult to understand 
. ~ 


who furnish equipment to the vis why—if it is true that school 


ual instruction field and, more methods in any age reflect the 


than that, a generous and sincere civilization of that age—‘motion 


friend to the cause, who has given pictures which received their 


much of himself and his resources highest development in this coun- 
to the building up of a real store try have been exploited to the 


of teaching film material. fullest extent only in the amuse- 








How To Keep Up Student Interest! 


The enthusiastic student is an asset. He 
assimilates knowledge with ease, makes 
good marks and gives the teacher a mini- 
mum of trouble. 


pressed on their minds as a definite picture 
—hence retained in memory. That which 
they read or are told is less readily im- 
pressed on their minds as a picture, and, 
unless the student is gifted with that fac- 
ulty, rare in children, the ability of creating 
vivid mental images, he is seriously limited 
in his ability to assimilate educational sub- 
jects presented in book or lecture form. 





Keeping even dull students interested is 
comparatively easy with a B. & L. Balopti- 
con. Most youngsters are “eye-minded.,”’ 
That which they see objectively is im- 








Present your subject in picture form with 
a Balopticon and you will keep your pupils 
interested. The Balopticon can be used to 
project pictures from slides, opaque pic- 
tures, objects or with the proper attach- 
ment, from film. 


Write for full details. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Company 
629 St. Paul St. - Rochester, N. Y. . 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 
Conducted by Dwicut R. FuRNEss 
Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 
a ‘a 


Make-Up for the Amateur 


HILE facial makeup is not 
W essential in the production 
of amateur movies it does help 
considerably in giving better re- 
sults before the camera. To most 
amateur actors grease paint and 
powder are a mysterious force 
that transforms them and lifts 
them from the commonplace. 
While proper make-up does aid 
the sensitive photographic film to 
record facial expression it is only 
an aid, and an aid that is at its 
best when it does not obtrude anc 
become too obvious. 

The steps in applying make-up 
are few and the procedure sim- 
ple. With a little experimenta- 
tion and checking of results be- 
fore the camera the amateur can 
easily find ways of improving his 
“camera face.” 

The first thing to do is to cover 
one’s clothes, barber-fashion, with 
a towel or two covering the 
shoulders and tucked in about the 
neck. Ladies should then remove 
powder and lip stick from face 
and lips with cold cream or by 
washing with soap and water. A 
few dabs of grease paint are next 
applied on nose, cheeks, forehead 
and chin and the paint spread out 
thinly and smoothly over the 
face with the hands moistened in 
cold water. The grease paint 
should be used sparingly and dis- 
tributed evenly. 

The face is now ready for the 
powder and this is dusted on gen- 
erously and then smoothed out 
with a soft brush. The brushing 
distributes the powder uniform- 


ly and gives a result not obtain- 
able in any other way. Next the 
“liner” is applied to the lower 
part of the eyelids and worked up 
with the finger tip. Care should 
be exercised not to use too much. 
The right quantity will be shown 
by photographic tests. 


Rouge is now applied to the 
lips, using care not to apply too 
much to the lower lip; eyebrows 
are accentuated with a special 
pencil and the makeup is com- 
plete. 

It has been found that shades 
of brown give the best results 
with panchromatic film, now gen- 


Latin Class Films a Story 


from Ovid 
The senior Latin class of Wil- 
mington (Delaware) Friends’ 


School recently produced an ama- 
teur film based on the story of 
Atalanta and the Three Golden 
Apples which they had been read- 
ing in Ovid, according to Gene- 
vieve Page, in The 
Teacher, The scenario was writ- 
ten by members of the class and 
the teachers directed the caste 
made up of members of the class. 
The titles are in Latin. 

The camera was borrowed for 
the occasion from a dealer and 
was operated by a photographer. 
The one-reel picture was quite 
satisfactory and gratifying to 
members of the class and was 
viewed with interest and profit by 
other Latin classes and Latin 
teachers tLroughout the city. 


Progressive 


erally used, and with ordinary 
film, both in daylight and with 
artificial light. 

Usually the manufacturers of 
make-up requisites supply charts 
telling what shades should be 
used with different complexions, 
and by men and women. Certain 
grease paint or powder being 
recommended for blondes, anoth- 
er for brunettes and still others 
for juveniles and men. 

With a little care the amateur 
should find the combination best 
suited to his or her needs and 
learn to put on make-up smoothty 
and be able to repeat the results 
as often as needed during the 
filming of a cine’ production. 


Enlarger for Cine Films 


An attachment that fits on their 
regular Filmo projector that 
makes it possible for the amateur 
to make 3% by 2% inch enlarge- 
ments from 16 mm. cine’ film is 
announced by Bell & Howell. 


a 





The enlarger consists of a tap- 
ering four-sided metal box with a 
lens at the small end which fits 
into the lens mount of the pro- 
jector. At the larger end is a 
holder that takes a regular film 
pack. The projector is threaded 
in the regular way and the image 
projected through the enlarging 
lens on a white slide covering the 
film pack. A hinged gate on top 
of the enlarger allows the oper- 
ator to select the particular frame 
he wishes to enlarge. When the 
frame is selected the enlarger is 
stopped, the gate closed, the slide 
frame and the exposure made. 

The original being a positive, 
the exposed film is developed as 
a negative and contact prints 
made from it in the regular way. 








